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CHRONICLE 


Home News.—Negotiations with Colombia over the 
long-standing Panama difficulties have eventuated in a 
treaty which is causing comment here and abroad. At 
this writing the text of the agree- 
ment i$ not fully known. 
essential 


Treaty 


. However 
With Colombia , 


been 
divulged. the 
Canal for men-of-war troop ships and supply ships. As 
far back as 1909, England, at the request of our Govern- 
ment, agreed to this concession. Advocates of the tolls 
exemption policy believe that this appeal to Great Britain 
to ask for 


some items have 


Colombia is to be granted free use of 


is an argument in their favor. In their minds, 
consent to such an agreement with Colombia, is an ad- 
mission that no privilege can be granted to the shipping 
of any nation without the sanction of England, the 
second party to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Hence, the 
United States has no right to exempt her coastwise ves- 
sels from tolls. On the other hand, opponents of our 
President’s policy contend that Great Britain would never 
have yielded the concession asked, did she not feel that 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty did not refer to the ships of 
the three countries intimately connected with the Canal, 
to wit, Colombia, Panama and the United States. This 
opinion is strengthened by a letter from ex-President 
Taft, in which he says: 


Whenever inquiry has been made of me I have not hesitated 
to say that I think the repeal of the free tolls provision of the 
Canal Bill is a mistake. I believe that it was wise to pass the 
exemption, as it is in the present law, and I think it unwise to 
repeal it. I do not think it a breach of the treaty that we have 
made with England. If I did, I should not have favored it. 

I stated my reasons for believing the exemption to be within 
our rights under the treaty in a memorandum which I attached 





to the Canal Bill when I signed it, and I have seen no reason 


to change my opinion since that signature. 


Besides the 
United States also offers to pay Colombia an indemnity 
of $25,000,000. This clause of the treaty is displeasing 
to many Americans and to many 
Colombians The former 
clare that $15,000,000 would be quite 
that amount 


granting the tolls exemption mentioned, 


A Large 
Indemnity 


too. de- 


sufficient. The latter seem to think 
less than $100,000,000 is insufficient. 

A third feature of the treaty was a cause of great 
indignation for a time. The United States had 
pressed a feeling of regret over the strained relations 
between the countries. This 
was interpreted by some as an official 
The President 


any 


cA- 


two 
of 
Apology 


Rumor 


an 
apology on our part. 


thought this rumor serious enough to call for a statement, 


in which he scouted the idea of an apology. As far as 


can be learned the offending words are: 

The United States, animated by a sincere desire to renew an 
old friendship, the alteration of which it deeply regrets, is ready 
to enter into an agreement to adjust the legal claim which Co- 
lombia maintains she possesses in the sovereignty of the territory 


of the State of Panama. 


No doubt the treaty will meet with opposition both in 


our Congress and in the Colombian Congress. Our Re- 
publican Congressmen and Senators will look upon it as 
prejudicial to former administrations, while the Demo- 
crats will be divided in opinion about it, for a double 
reason. Some will consider the indemnity too great; 
others will attack it for any apparent truckling to Eng- 
lish interests. 


Meantime, Mr. Roosevelt’s friends have issued a de- 
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fence of his conduct towards Colombia. The reasons 
given for his action at the time of the Panama revolt 

justify him from a standpoint of ex- 
Roosevelt's Friends pediency: that they justify him from 

the standpoint of ethics is not clear. 
On his return to America the Colonel will probably have 
much to say about the new agreement, which will be 
highly interesting, if not instructive. 

In 1913 eight states passed a minimum wage law 
which met with prolonged opposition from many em- 
Oregon enacted such a statute, providing a 
nine-hour day for women, at a mini- 
mum wage of $8.64 a week. Suit was 
brought by a Portland paper manu- 
facturer to test the legality of this. The complaint set 
forth that the interference with the freedom of contract 
which the law entailed exceeded the police powers of the 
state. The judge in response affirms that no article of 
the law is subject to constitutional inhibition, arguing: 


ployers. 


Important Law 
Upheld 


That all provisions enacted by a State under its police powers, 
that have for their purpose the protection or betterment of the 
public health, morals, peace and welfare, and reasonably tending 
to that end are within the power of the State. 


This is the second time that a minimum wage law has 
been upheld. The Massachusetts minimum-wage law, 
with a 56-hour provision for women has been upheld by 
the United States Supreme Court. These decisions are 
of the greatest importance to all who are obliged to 
labor for a living. They assure the safety of enactments 
which have for their purpose the amelioration of the con- 
dition of laborers. <A living wage under equitable con- 
ditions is now assured. On the other hand it cannot be 
denied that minimum-wage laws which will work in- 
justice to employers are quite within the bounds, not of 
possibility only, but of probability also. It is to be hoped 
that legislators will keep the claims of justice before 


their eyes. 


Austria.—The emigration question has for a long time 
been uppermost in the minds of Austrian statesmen. The 
obligation of military service threatened to cause an 
exodus from the country of the men 
most needed at the present interna- 
tional crisis. An agreement has 
finally been entered into by the government and the 
Austro-American and German lines which sets definite 


Regulating Austrian 
Emigration 


bars to future emigration. The government at first de- 
sired that German lines should refuse to carry under any 
conditions male Austrian subjects between the ages of 
seventeen and thirty-six years. These demands were re- 
sisted by the German shipping companies, and it was 
finally agreed to exclude only such male emigrants as 
were between the ages of seventeen and twenty-five 
years. Those between twenty-five and thirty-six years 
of age can now safely embark at Hamburg or Bremen, 
if they succeed in evading the vigilance of the Austrian 





frontier police. The companies have consented, more- 
over, to return indigent Austrian subjects and those 
summoned for military service, from America to Euro- 
pean ports at the rate of ten dollars, provided they do 
not excved five per cent. of the entire steerage accom- 


modations. 


Canada.—The Railway Commission has after long in- 
vestigation ordered a reduction in freight rates west of 
Winnipeg ranging from about ten to twenty cents a 
hundred pounds. This has brought 
out the railway heads, who say 
frankly that the situation of the roads 
is critical and the reductions ordered by the Commission 
add to their difficulties. They explain the falling off in 
freight receipts by this, that there is very little west- 
bound freight offering. This confirms what we have 
always maintained, that the present dullness is due to 
overtrading and outrageous speculation. The banks are 
realizing what debts they can, and are getting the money 
for the last crop, from grower and trader. We are very 
far from the end of the commercial depression, no matter 
what newspapers may do or say. A good crop this year 
would probably set the West on its feet again in a con- 
dition to go forward slowly. A bad crop would be dis- 
astrous. In consequence of the reduction, Canadian 
Pacific stock, which has been over 200 since January, 
1911, and touched 283 in August, 1912, fell from 
206.871% to 19934. 

The disaster to the sealing fleet is greater than ap- 
peared last week. Besides the loss of life on the floes 
which we chronicled, the Southern Cross with 170 men on 
board disappeared during the bliz- 
zard, either foundering, or wrecked 
in striking the ice. Her loss makes 
the total deaths about 250. 

The last rails of the Grand Trunk Pacific were laid 
April 8 at Nechako River Crossing, B. C., 371 miles east 
of Prince Rupert and 1,375 miles west of Winnipeg. 
The ceremony of driving the last 
spike will be performed later in the 
season. The road traverses the agri- 
cultural belt of the Peace River, in which it is hoped to 
repeat the wonderful work of the Canadian Pacific 
further south. 


Railway Commission 
Reduces Rates 


Newfoundland 
Sealers’ Disaster 


Grand Trunk Pacific 
Completed 


China.—“\\hite Wolf” the robber chief and his 6,000 
followers continue to ravage the Shensi and Honan 
The Government troops seem quite unable to 
put down the lawlessness. On April 
9 the brigands killed hundreds of the 
inhabitants of Shensi and _ looted 
several towns. Further details are given of “White 
Wolf’s” atrocities in Honan. One thousand persons were 
slaughtered in one day, the wealthy families were ex- 
terminated and their homes burnt. In one town but two 
people escaped death. Strange to say the bandits spared 
the lives of Christians. 


Provinces, 


“White Wolf's’ 
Ravages 
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France.—M. Caillaux, at the request of many ad- 
mirers, has changed his mind with regard to returning 
into private life, and will be a candidate at the approach- 
ing elections. In punishment of his 
indiscretion in getting the Govern- 
ment into trouble, M. Fabre has 
been deprived of his office as public prosecutor. Those 
involved in the Rochette scandal would gladly have dis- 
missed him, but public opinion would not tolerate that. 
He is therefore the victim of nominal promotion to the 
Vice-Presidency of the Court of Appeals at Aix-les- 
Bains. Mme. Caillaux is believed to have been anxious 
to get rid of him, not wishing him to be the prosecutor at 
her trial. Another little scandal has made its appearance. 
Felix Rousseau, brother-in-law of M. Renoult, Cail- 
laux’s successor as Finance Minister, has been arrested 
for irregularities and defalcation on the Stock Exchange. 
M. Renoult announces that Rousseau is a black sheep, 
whom he renounced some time ago, and that his sister, 
Rousseau’s wife, has begun a divorce suit. Nevertheless 
it is unsatisfactory that the Socialist Cabinet seems unable 
to get Finance Ministers not connected more or less dis- 
reputably with the Stock Exchange. 

The revival in religion was more manifest this year 
than ever. The irreligious, of course, went out of town 
to enjoy themselves; but they left behind them a muiti- 
tude to crowd the churches on Holy 
Thursday, Good Friday and Easter 
Sunday. The fleet in foreign waters 
could not observe Good Friday. But M. Monis, late 
Minister of Marine, who signed the order forbidding 
them to do so, is in disgrace over the Rochette affair. 


Caillaux Affair 


Holy Week 
in Paris 


Germany.—The beautiful Catholic scriptural ceremony 
of the Washing of the Feet was again performed in the 
royal palace at Munich for the first time within forty- 
three years. In the presence of a 

Traditional splendid gathering of prominent per- 

Catholic Custom sonages King Ludwig III knelt down 
to wash the feet of twelve old men, after the example 
set by our Saviour, in washing the feet of His Apostles. 
After the ceremony the guests were feasted and dis- 
missed with rich presents. It is delightful to see how in 
every respect the Bavarian monarch sets his subjects an 
example of a truly Catholic life. It was no idle declama- 
tion or empty formalism when on his accession to the 
throne he declared himself to be “King by the Grace of 
God.” 

A bitter press warfare has now been carried on for a 
considerable time between the German and the Russian 
papers. It was occasioned by the detention as spies of 
the German aviators, Hans Berliner 
and his companions, whose misfor- 
tune it was to land upon Russian 
soil, Another German aviator was actually sentenced to 
three months imprisonment in a Russian fortress. Ger- 
man papers have enumerated as a consequence all their 


Restoring 


German and 
Russian Press 
Warfare 





past grievances, while Russian dailies have been cor- 
respondingly aggressive. More optimistic views are now, 
however, being taken in Germany and it is claimed that 
the Russian press attacks are a political move intended 
to bring pressure to bear upon certain purely commercial 
decisions. 


Great Britain—The Suffragists continue their vio- 
lence, notwithstanding assurances in Government news- 
papers, that they have spent their strength. The British 
Museum was attacked lately; while 
arson continues an every day occur- 
rence, The shrieking strike is their 
newest invention. Mrs. Drummond practised it when 
committed to prison by shrieking and howling in her 
cell. An unknown friend put a stop to her misconduct by 
paying her fine. Some Suffragists went down to Norwich 
to interview the Protestant Bishop. He declined to see 
them. They said they would camp on his lawn till he let 
them in. Whereupon, following the example of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward 
Carson and other great men, the Bishop surrendered. 

The Bishop of Zanzibar closed his famous open letter 
with words that could have but one meaning only; and 
he will find it hard to persuade us that he had not in his 
mind submission to the Catholic 
Church, in case he found he had no 
part or lot in the Church of England. 
After reaching England he announced that he had no 
thought of such a thing, that he had a plan to propose 
concerning the African missions which would put every- 
thing straight. Why did he not propose the plan when 
he denounced his brother-bishops; and, again, why has 
he forgotten the toleration of heresy in England—the 
more important part of the indictment? Anyhow here is 
his plan. He is ready to enter into a Missionary Council, 
provided there is no federation, with any who proclaim 
the Divinity of Christ and administer baptism, which he 
calls a rite, according to the custom of the Universal 
Church. This council is to be confined to the discussion 
of matters of general utility and to the formulating of a 
common policy in the preparing of catechumens for bap- 
tism. These, once baptised, are to pass over to the in- 
dividualism of each one’s particular sect. He will not 
recognize the validity of the ministry of the members of 
the council who are not Episcopalians, and hopes to get 
over the difficulty by forbidding any raising of the ques- 
tion. He will pray with them, but in some building other 
than a Church. He may remember the saying of an in- 
tensely practical man: Nil agit exemplum litem quod 
lite resolvit. The same would be true of his council, 
which neither the Church Missionary Society’s men nor 
the Nonconformists are likely to accept. We hope for 


Suffragist 
Violence 


Exit Kikuyu! 


his own sake that, returning to Zanzibar, he will meditate 
on his open letter, see his abject failure, and return to 
his first high thoughts of submission to the Catholic 


Church. 
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Ireland.—The debate on the second reading, for the 
third time, of the Irish Government Bill indicated that 
the opposition are now corivinted that Home Rule of 
some kind is inevitable. Several pro- 
posals were offered towards making 
indefinite exclusion of the recalcitrant 
Ulster counties optional, and Sir E. Grey suggested their 
final status might await the completion of a general 
scheme of Federalism. Mr. Dillon objected vigorously 
to such a solution and also protested against applying the 
word coercion to Irish Catholic and Nationalist action. 
They had been for centuries suffering coercion, relig- 
iously and politically, at the hands of the party of As- 
cendancy that is now shouting it against them, but at no 
time had they inflicted it. Sir E. Grey also suggested 
further conferences, and it was apparent that attempts 
will be made to water down the Bill as far as Mr. Red- 
mond will tolerate. The majority fell from 98 to 80, 
chiefly owing to the abstention of the O’Brien following 
who deemed it absurd to vote on a measure which was 


Third Passage of 
Home Rule 


not intended to pass. 

The “war correspondents” whom the Unionist adver- 
tizing brought to Ulster observe no signs of belligerency, 
except in Parliament and the papers. One reports to the 
New York Evening Mail that having 
talked with Catholics of all classes 
from Cork to Belfast, he had heard 
not one unkindly word against Protestants, but in Belfast 
hatred of the Catholic majority was bitter and voluble. 
St. John Ervine, the Antrim author, says it will all end 
in words, as for business reasons Ulster Protestants will 
accept accomplished facts. The Belfast mob will riot 
anyhow, for joy if the Bill fail, in anger if it pass. Mean- 
while the Irish Volunteers are increasing rapidly, the 
unreliability of the army having stimulated them to be 
ready for contingencies. The Irish Party leaders who 
discountenanced the movement before, encourage it now. 
Professor Kettle, writing on their behalf to the London 
Daily News, insists that the Proclamation of Arms, 
issued on the formation of the Volunteers, though the 
Orange arming had been tolerated for two years, shall 
If Ireland is fit for Home Rule, she must 
the means of enforcing her 


The Irish and the 
Orange Volunteers 


be withdrawn. 
not be inhibited 
authority. 


from 


Italy.—Signor Salandra, the new Premier, presented 
his program to the Chamber of Deputies last Saturday, 
and notwithstanding the united opposition of Radicals 

and Socialists succeeded in winning 

The New Program approval for it by a vote of 302 to 122. 

The schedule calls for the increase of 
the peace footing of the army to 275,000 men. An addi- 
tional number of soldiers is to be levied for service in 
Lybia. All this together with the new fortifications 
necessitated by the acquisition of territory through recent 
conquest raises the budget enormously. One estimate has 
it that over $40,000,000 will be added to the yearly ex- 





penses by the increase in the army alone. However, 
despite the apparent poverty of the country the Premier 
feels confident that a loan will not be necessary. A 
second and perhaps more interesting item of the program 
refers to the disaffected railroad employees. They are 
promised higher salaries and a weekly day of rest. This 
promise if kept will add another expense to the already 
heavily burdened country. The men who are supposed 
to benefit by the concession are in no wise gratified. 
Monday’s despatches report great danger of a strike 
which the troops are ready to suppress at the first signal 
of serious disturbances. According to the Premier Italy’s 
foreign policy will remain unchanged. Nothing is said 
of the Cabinet’s attitude towards religion. This is a 
hopeful sign, the more so that there have been ominous 
rumors about confiscation of the property pf the religious 
in order to liquidate the war debt. Such an action would 
be robbery of the true God to glorify Mars. 


Japan.— The death on April 9 of Haruko, the Empress 
Dowager, has diverted Japanese interest from Viscount 
Kiyoura’s and Count Okuma’s attempts to form a new 
Cabinet. Haruko came to the throne 
in 1869, and like her late consort, the 
Emperor Mutsuhito, favored the 
“westernizing’ of Japan. She saw her country opening 
its ports to foreign commerce, adopting European civiliza- 
tion and successfully waging wars of conquest. Having 
no children of her own, the Empress adopted the present 
Mikado, who is the son of one of Mutsuhito’s “secondary” 
wives. As the Japanese Court now goes into a year’s 
mourning, the Emperor’s coronation, which was to take 
place on the tenth of next November, will be postponed 
till 1916, for it would never do, it seems, to let the rice, 
that must be used in the ceremony, ripen during a period 
of national mourning. 


The Empress 
Dowager’s Death 


Russia.—A recent Imperial Rescript, while dealing a 
fatal blow to the hopes of those who would make the 
Duma a consultative body, urges the Ministers to work 
together for necessary reforms. M. 
Bark, the Minister of Finance, is 
putting restrictions on the sale of 
vodka, the Russian whiskey, and Excise inspectors have 
been ordered to help villagers to curtail the liquor traffic. 
As the temperance movement cannot succeed of course 
without the people’s cooperation, a sort of “local option” 
measure is proposed. The Czar has also given his assent 
to a Bill extending the personal and property rights of 
married women. In Russia divorce is rare. But hitherto 
if a woman, even for good cause, left her husband she 
was unable without his consent to hold property, enter 
business, or seek employment. The new law, while not 
giving separation a legal status, recognizes the fact, 
grants the woman full liberty of movement and the en- 
joyment of property, sets down the causes that justify 
separation and forces the husband to provide alimony. 


Reform 
Measures 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


Scripture and Immortality 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

So much has been written of late about the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, and especially about the Scrip- 
tural proofs of the same, that a layman, not thoroughly 
familiar with the Bible in every detail, finds it hard to answer 
all the objections brought against this doctrine. Naturally 
a Catholic accepts this belief on the authority of the Church 
and feels that she draws her arguments from Divine Revela- 
tion as well as philosophy. Is it too much to ask you to let 
me know the Scriptural proofs of the immortality of the soul? 

Oo. ES: 


Cincinnati, April 2. 


Immortality is a philosophical term with an exact 
meaning. It means immunity from the possibility of 
death. Death is the dissolution of a living, composite 
substance into its essential parts. Now, the soul has no 
parts; therefore it cannot die. Man, taken as a whole, 
that is, as a being composed of body and soul, is mortal. 
He is made up of principles which are not only separable, 
but are actually destined to be separated. This separa- 
tion is death. Man’s mortality follows naturally from his 
physical essence. He has in himself the seeds of dis- 
solution, and as a consequence is capable of dissolution 
into his component parts. God could, of course, prevent 
man’s body and soul from separating and thus exclude 
death; but this would not alter the fact of man’s mor- 
tality, of his natural subjection to death. A living being 
composed of separable essential parts, as far as the re- 
quirements of its nature are concerned, is not and cannot 
be immortal. 

This by contrast throws light on the nature of the soul. 
The soul is a simple substance: in it there is no union of 
distinct or distinguishable parts. As a consequence, disso- 
lution within the soul is simply unthinkable. It contains 
no internal principle of decay; it cannot wear out and it 
cannot be destroyed, at least by any positive act. It pos- 
sesses immortality. True, its term of existence depends 
solely and wholly on God; it came into existence only by 
creation ; it continues in existence only by conservation ; 
it can pass out of existence only by annihilation, by the 
cessation of God’s sustaining power. All this is philo- 
sophical; and since Scripture is not a philosophical trea- 
tise one will look in vain for a Scriptural exposition of 
this aspect of the problem, although the foundation of all 
of it is clearly implied in St. Matthew. Our correspondent 
apparently understands this feature of the problem. Like 
most inquirers, he prescinds from technicalities and asks 
about immortality in its popular sense, i. ¢., everlasting 
life. Is such a doctrine founded on Scripture? 

One who consults the Holy Scripture will not find 
many texts which directly and immediately predicate in 
express terms immortality of the soul; but he will find a 
great number of passages which evidently presuppose it 


and implicitly assert it. Nor is this surprising. The 








Holy Scriptures were never intended to be a complete 
philosophical and theological treatise. They insist mainly 
on those points of belief which had been or were likely 
to be called into question. Among these the immortality 
of the soul was never numbered. Not only the Hebrews 
but the pagan nations which surrounded them believed 
in the unending character of the future life of the soul. 
There was a wide divergence of opinion as to how that 
life was to be spent, but there was practical unanimity as 
to the life itself. 

This explains why the Scriptures do not insist on the 
mere fact of immortality. The fact was a matter of com- 
mon acceptance, the hope of it was part of the chosen 
people’s daily life. What is insisted on is the mode of 
that life; and this insistence is a proof of great force, 
though implicit in character, of the fact of the life itself. 
[In acting in this manner God was only adapting Himself 
to human methods. ‘Take, for example, a text-book on 
eyesight. It may easily happen that there is not through- 
out a single sentence which asserts that man can see. The 
author may easily take this as too obvious for mention. 
What he does is to describe the qualities of eyesight. 
Similarly in Holy Scripture, which is all concerned in 
one way or another with man’s immortality, it would not 
be surprising if it were nowhere stated that man is to 
What is described, and in great detail, is 
In other words, 


live forever. 
the way in which he is to live forever. 
Iloly Scripture more often emphasizes, accentuates and 
stresses conditions of everlasting existence (thus cer- 
tainly presupposing immortality ), than immortality itself. 

Holy Scripture therefore had no need of insisting on 
the mere fact of immortality; what it found necessary 
was to bring into prominent relief its conditions. Men 
were indeed to live hereafter, but their future life was to 
be one of happiness or of misery. Heaven was waiting 
for the good; and hell, for the bad; and both were to 
last forever. A number of texts might be cited in proof 
of this, but the best known and the most compendious 
is St. Matt.xxv, 46. The preceding verses have described 
the preparation for the General Judgment, the summon- 
ing of the nations and their separation into two divisions, 
their sentence and its justification. In verse forty-six is 
described the sequel, the event with which time closes. 
‘And these (the wicked) shall go into everlasting punish- 
ment: but the just into life everlasting.” Here it is rather 
the manner of the future life that is emphasized, but there 
is, nevertheless, in the words of the text, a clear, and un- 
mistakable declaration that there is to be a life of the soul 
after death, and that this life is to be of unending dura- 
tion. The word “life” in the text means not mere 
existence, but the fulness of joy that comes with the 
possession of the beatific vision; but it is too obvious to 
remark that everlasting punishment and everlasting joy 
certainly presuppose everlasting existence. Many other 
passages might be cited which speak in the same sense, 
but they would add nothing to the unequivocal words of 
Our Blessed Lord Himself. 
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But it is not merely in texts such as the foregoing that 
the doctrine of the unending existence of the soul is in- 
culcated. It is the connotation of the entire Scripture, it 
is the underlying implication of all God’s dealing with 
His people; the fall, the incarnation, the redemption, the 
supernatural life, all take significance from the immor- 
tality of the soul. God would never have put such an 
extraordinary value on the human soul if it were the crea- 
ture merely of a day. God prized the salvation of the 
soul in a manner so disproportionate to its character as 
a sinning creature because it was to praise, reverence and 


serve Him forever and ever. J. HARDING FISHER, S.J. 


Impressions of Catholicism in America 


There are two ways of regarding life, or, rather two 
parts of it that can be regarded, the past and the future, 
since the present is a perpetually moving point “without 
parts or magnitude.” The perfectly balanced mind, 
whether of the individual or of the community, will of 
course give clue attention to each; the perfectly balanced 
thinker will be perpetually estimating and weighing up 
the lessons of the past in order that he may deal ade- 
quately with the future; he will not be presumptuous 
when he looks forward, nor merely reminiscent when he 
looks back. Now there is probably no perfectly balanced 
mind anywhere. There is literally “nothing so uncommon 
as common sense”; normality is an ideal rather than a 
concrete fact. Every individual, therefore, and far more 
so, every community, has predispositions and tendencies 
that err continually towards one or the other side of the 
golden mean. 

For example the European tendency is to dwell far 
too much upon the past. Living, as the European does, 
among scenes crammed with history, having on all sides 
the monuments of the past, it is only too easy for him, 
since he is supplieu with thoughts and memories ready 
made, to drift into reminiscence and contemplation ; and 
instead of securing that the history of the future shall 
be as full of life as the past, to congratulate himself on 
what his fathers did, and leave posterity to take care of 
itself. This is true even in the realm of religion: the 
Catholic in Europe, and particularly in those lands where 
the Faith has undergone fierce persecution, is far too apt 
to rest upon the achievements and the fortitude of his 
ancestors, instead of setting out to imitate them. 

Now in America all is different. America is, indeed, 
crammed with history, but it is a gold mine that soon 
runs out; and on the other side its future is simply limit- 
less. The shrewdest historian in the land cannot predict 
what that future may hold. Every day new races pour 
into the country, every month new towns are founded. 
As in Europe it is the past that is full of fascination, so, 
in America it is the future. 

And this is, at once, both a weakness and a strength; 
and they are qualities exhibited plainly enough in every 


stratum of life. It is my business to record my im- 





pressions of these qualities in the stratum of Cath- 


olicism. 

I cannot conceive any man being in doubt as to the 
future of Catholicism in this country. The congrega- 
tions, the zeal, the activities, the businesslike methods—in 
all these matters America is incomparably ahead of 
Europe. The clean smartness of the churches; the de- 
partments of parish life; the variety of devotions; the 
numerous Masses; the very ornaments of the churches; 
the relations between priests and people; all these things 
inspire the visitor from Europe with an extraordinary 
sense of hope: the churches are not exquisite sanctuaries 
for dreaming; they are the business offices of the super- 
natural; the clergy are not picturesque advocates of a 
beautiful medievalism, they are keen men devoted to the 
service of God; the ‘people are not pathetic survivals 
from the Ages of Faith; they are communities of im- 
mortal souls bent upon salvation. There is a ring of 
assurance about Catholic voices; an air of confidence 
about Catholic movements; 2 swift, punctual, conscienti- 
ous and efficient atmosphere about Catholic activities; a 
swing and energy about Catholic life, that promise well 
indeed for the future of the Church in this land. Cath- 
olicism has already won its place in American life, and 
holds it in such a fashion as to augur magnificently for 
the increase of its influence in the future. Such an or- 
ganization, alone, as that of the Knights of Columbus is 
security enough. 

Yet exactly in proportion as the strength of Catholic 
life lies in the future, so its weakness lies in its relation 
to the past; and in this lies the one single point which 
I may venture to criticise. 

There are two elements in all life; in that of Justifica- 
tion, Faith and Works; in that of Politics, Precedent and 
Legislation; in that of Art, Tradition and Enterprise; in 
that of Religion, Contemplation and Activity. Now I 
know that it may be charged against me that, as a visitor, 
and an active one at that, I cannot judge fairly of what 
lies below the surface of Catholic life in this country ; 
yet, even after having made allowances for that, there 
still remains in my mind the impression that there is not 
enough of the reflective, contemplative, brooding spirit 
beneath these activities. And I think that statistics are 
on my side; for I believe it to be a fact, and a symptom 
therefore of what I mean, that the Contemplative Houses 
of Religion in this country do not even approximate, in 
their percentage, to the proportionate number in Europe. 
So too, to some slight extent, with regard to the atmos- 
phere of the churches. I do not mean that people do 
not go there to pray; only that there is not the sense of 
brooding peace there to which we are accustomed in 
Europe; there is not enough darkness; all is open, clear 
and light. I should imagine, for example, that a heavy 
rood-loft or screen, such as is common, let us say in the 
old French cathedrals, would be strongly resented by the 
intelligent, alert piety of the American Catholic. And I 
would venture to guess that the proportion of the devout 
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who spend a week in retreat every year is very consider- 
ably smaller than in the older countries. I may add that 
more than one American priest cordially supports my 
timorous views. 

It is then precisely the opposite criticism that I would 
level against my own people. In Europe, as I have said, 
the fascination lies in the past; it is terribly easy to be- 
come a dreamer, terribly hard to become a worker; easy 
to be sentimental; hard to be strenuous. When I reflect 
upon the philanthropic agencies of the Church in New 
York alone; when I watch the congregations streaming 
in and out of church; when I consider the generosity, the 
zeal, the lavishness of both priests and people alike; 
when I learn, as I have been learning, the enormous in- 
fluence of Catholic thought and standards upon civic and 
political life, I have such an illustration as nowhere be- 
fore of the “leaven hidden in the dough till the whole is 
leavened”; of the great “net let down” in the seething 
waters of humanity; of the Church herself “terrible as 
an army with banners.” Yet I may still remember that 
it was He who “went about doing good,” who also invited 
His disciples to “come apart and rest awhile.” 

Rosert Hucu Benson. 


Judges and Mobs 


The recent trial of the Socialist and Anarchist revolu- 
tionists in New York has taken a rather unexpected 
termination. The general impression created is that the 
police have been discredited by the court, while the 
I. W. W. have scored a clear victory, in spite of the con- 
viction of a few of the rioters. The following are the 
facts of the case. A disorderly Anarchist parade had, 
on a previous occasion, been led by the I. W. W. through 
the streets of New York, ostensibly under the plea of 
agitating for the unemployed, in reality to foment revolu- 
tion. It finally terminated with free meals and incendiary 
speeches at two Ferrer schools. The police refrained 
from interference, although the entire proceeding had 
been in open defiance of the law. It was not, however, 
the fault of the police, who felt they did not possess 
sufficient authority to act. On April 4 a second parade was 
to be organized, which threatened to prove far more 
dangerous because of the previous license given to insult 
the public with impunity. No permit had been asked. 
In defiance of the express prohibition of the police the 
I. W. W. paraders, with their red banners, were deter- 
mined to have their own way again. Force seems to 
have been the only possible means of restraining the 
recalcitrants. This, however, was employed only when 
the situation had apparently become perilous, and even 
then with such self-control that few injuries of any con- 
sequence were inflicted. Such are the ascertainable facts. 

The presumption certainly was all in favor of the 
police against the men who were deliberately disobeying 
the civil authorities, and whose avowed object it is to 
inaugurate a new French Revolution far more terrible 








than the first. The only reason, as they fearlessly admit, 
why the reign of terror is not at once proclaimed, is be- 
cause they believe they are not yet sufficiently strong. 
Soon, however, they hope to be able to carry their 
projects into execution. Yet in face of these facts we 
find the Anarchist O’Carroll lightly dismissed in court 
on the testimony of his fellows, while the testimony of 
the police is rejected. The officers who successfully main- 
tained the prestige of the law after it had so long been 
trampled under foot with impunity are roundly de- 
nounced. If we receive the explanation of the judge that 
the testimony submitted to the court was insufficient, 
there is no such extenuation possible in the case of the 
I, W. W. “poet,” Wolf, who was actually found guilty 
of using threatening language, and who pleasantly sug- 
gests in his lucubrations the blowing up of the churches. 
Sentence was suspended on condition that he report 
to the probation officer once a week for a year. 

In another court a girl of seventeen was arraigned. 
With copies of Shelley’s poems and Poe’s short stories 
under her arm, she had followed up the police who had 
taken two prisoners in charge. At the head of a crowd 
she flung herself against the closed doors of the station 
and demanded with imprecations, according to police 
testimony, to be taken in as a witness against the bru- 
tality of the guardians of the law. Not only had she 
made the work of coping with the I, W. W. most diffi- 
cult, but was likewise known to be a regular propa- 
gandist at revolutionary meetings. The magistrate dis- 
charged her with endearing terms and some weak words 
of advice. To the sergeant’s irate protest, “We cannot 
cope successfully with the I. W. W. meetings if we 
cannot secure convictions,” he only answered that the 
police were too ticklish. 

Everyone acquainted with Socialist and Anarchist 
methods knows that the police are blamed by them for 
every riot that occurs. The very fact that the latter at- 
tempt to guard the law is taken as a signal for dis- 
Thereafter they are accountable for all that 
follows. Socialists and Anarchists are always victims 
and martyrs. We admit the police are not perfect. 
Transgressions on their part happen and are to be duly 
investigated. But the public, and in particular working- 
men, and above all judges, must not permit themselves 
to be carried away by this spirit. Reading in the Socialist 
Call the wildly exaggerated account of the incidents we 
have described one would be led to believe that the hos- 
pitals of New York must be filled with wounded and 
dying victims of police brutality. Everything is done to 
discredit authority and all its official representatives, yet 
there is question of nothing less than the suppression of 
an incipient revolution, Free speech can by no latitude 
of interpretation be made a plea for tolerating traitorous 
and murderous language, no matter how indirectly and 
covertly made. We all know the purpose of these radical 
movements whose license is so vigorously defended by 
the Socialist and Anarchist press. A. M. L. 
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The ‘‘Catholic Encyclopedia’’ 


Ten years ago the first practical steps were taken to 
bring out the “Catholic Encyclopedia.” Encyclopedias 
are, of course, no rarities at this day. In fact, this age 
may be called the era of encyclopedias. Look at your 
daily, your weekly or your monthly, and the Encyclo- 
pedia stares you in the face. Go through your daily mail, 
you will find an epistle impressing on you the merits of 
some encyclopedia. We have encyclopedias for children, 
and encyclopedias for adults, encyclopedias of art, en- 
cyclopedias of science, special encyclopedias and universal 
encyclopedias, Protestant encyclopedias and Jewish ency- 
clopedias, It was high time that we should have a Catholic 
encyclopedia, for though the universal encyclopedia sug- 
vests that it takes in all truth, the purchaser who bought 
it with this conviction must be taken in himself. On the 
other hand, it is true that some encyclopedias were found 
to contain more than the truth, but the value of this sur- 
plus is less than negative. Catholics felt that they fared 
ill both as regards the excess and the defect, and ten 
years ago this consciousness grew overpowering. They 
felt that other encyclopedias might be a source of 
pleasure or of profit, but the “Catholic Encyclopedia” 
was a necessity. 

Since the days of the Anglican schism, that is to say, 
since the time that modern English literature sprang up, 
the voice of the English-speaking Catholic scholar had 
been hushed by order of the English law which had also 
done its best to prevent the growth of English Catholic 
scholarship. Catholics, of course, were truly grateful to 
the scholars, who, in spite of these difficulties, explained 
and defended their religion or enriched English litera- 
ture. They were proud of the Challoners, the Wisemans, 
the Lingards and the Allies, the Newmans and the Man- 
nings. But their works, after all, furnished a mere frag- 
ment of the information needed, not only by the Catholic, 
but even by the non-Catholic. 

But the wanted literature could only be the growth of 
many years, and what English Catholics required was a 
necessity of the present. Nothing could supply this im- 
mediately except a full, reliable and authoritative encyc- 
lopedia. This was clearly seen by many scholars both 
here and in England. Our Cardinal himself told the 
editors of the “Encyclopedia” how long he had felt the 


. want. But how was the want to be filled? How did the 


“Catholic Encyclopedia” spring into life? It is not our 
present object to claim credit for this or that individual. 
To tell the truth, the “Catholic Encyclopedia” owes its ex- 
istence to the great Catholic Church itself, to the faith 
and zeal of its priesthood and its laity, to their intelli- 
gence and their self-sacrifice, to the Catholics of the 
United States, but also to the scholars of the Universal 
Church. 

Financially the “Catholic Encyclopedia” was the crea- 
tion of the body of American Catholics. It was not the 
enterprise of wealthy publishers. It was the hundreds 





and thousands of patrons who subscribed for the work, 
many of whom paid for it even before the first volume 
was issued. They now number 28,000, and these include 
the three American Cardinals, all our hierarchy, the bulk 
of our priesthood and thousands of Catholic men and 
women. We do not wish to belittle the generosity of the 
stockholders, headed by Cardinal Farley, who helped lay 
the foundation of the work. They came forward inspired 
by no financial consideration but impelled by their interest 
in religion. They greatly furthered the enterprise, but 
after all, the “Encyclopedia” is the creation of the 
American Church as a whole. 

Now what of the undertaking from its literary side? 
In the preface to the first volume the editors pledged 
themselves to aim at the highest. As they assured the 
reader, they strove for correctness and reliability in doc- 
trine, for what was best in scholarship, whether at home 
or abroad, for what was most attractive in art, and for 
what was most charitable in treatment. Our readers 
know how this promise was kept. The religious and 
literary world bear witness to their good faith, the Holy 
Father who approved the beginning of the enterprise 
expressed his satisfaction at the result when the last 
volume was presented to him. The Archbishops and 
Bishops of our country are proud of this work which was 
to so large an extent their work. English and Irish 
scholars, clerical and lay, speak in the warmest terms of 
the achievement, and the critics, both English and Con- 
tinental, join in a chorus of commendation. 

The editors have kept their word. They have as- 
sembled under their flag not only the representatives of 
Catholic scholarship in England, Ireland and the United 
States, but the foremost men of learning in France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, even of Denmark and the 
Orient. Here is a classified list of contributors: Aus- 
tralia 14, Austria 43, Belgium 63, Canada 88, Central 
and South America 44, Denmark 1, France 120, Germany 
105, Great Britain 186, Holland 23, Ireland 118, Italy 37, 
the Orient 9, Portugal 2, Scandinavia 2, Spain 8, Switzer- 
land 11, and the United States 559. 

Truly the American “Catholic Encyclopedia” is a 
catholic encyclopedia, and truly its makers owe a great 
debt of gratitude to the many scholars representing 
nearly every country on the globe, most of the great 
Orders and other bodies of religious and many of the 
foremost seminaries and universities on both sides of the 
Atlantic. They owe them thanks for their learned con- 
tributions, for the confidence in the undertaking shown 
by them from the beginning and for the promptitude 
with which they took in hand and carried out their sev- 
eral tasks. 

This leads us to the last chapter of our chronicle. 
Speed is not always a sign of merit, though in the 
twentieth century and in the New World it counts for 
much. The very beginning of the “Encyclopedia” dates 
back to 1904. The first two volumes appeared in 1907, 
the fifteenth in 1912. These fifteen volumes, containing 
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12,750 articles, were published in less than six years, 
and have just been followed by an Index volume. Surely 
a memorable achievement. : 

In a few weeks the new and cheaper edition of the 
great work will be in the market. In substance it will 
not differ from its predecessor, and if some of the 
adornment of the old “Encyclopedia” be lacking it will 
have the advantage of being more handy, without any 
change in the text or its textual illustrations. This au- 
thoritative and complete summary of the doctrines, the 
history and the liturgy of the Catholic Church and her 
deeds, especially in the English-speaking Catholic world, 
will be placed within the reach of all interested in this 
great theme, even of the less wealthy. American Cath- 
olics, as well as American scholars, will see to it that the 
new edition will meet with as warm a reception as the 
first edition. CHARLES G. HERBERMANN, 

Editor-in-Chief of the “Catholic Encyclopedia.” 


Launching a Great Social Enterprise 


A great work has been undertaken by the Central 
Verein. It is the organization of a Catholic Women’s 
league, which it is hoped will be nation-wide in extent. 
[ts object is to unite Catholic women for the important 
task of Christian social reform. Woman has a right to 
participate in this momentous work. She has not only a 
right, but a sacred duty. Her help is needed; it is indis- 
pensable. There can be no reason, no excuse for the 
cry which is heard on all sides throughout the land, that 
‘“woman’s hands are empty.” 

The first place for woman's activity is undoubtedly the 
home. To neglect her duties there for outward activity 
and social notoriety would be no less criminal than for 
husband or father to forget the necessary temporal and 
spiritual welfare of his family in order to devote him- 
self to the care of others. The times are out of joint, 
we may well admit, and as Catholics we are born to set 
3ut the work must begin within our own 
“Tf any man have not 


them right. 
souls and within our own homes. 
care of his own, and especially of those of his own house, 
he hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel 
(J. Tim. v, 8.) But this must not be offered as an ex- 
cuse for abstaining from all social cooperation. Even 
the busiest among us can find some spare moments to 
devote to the work of charity and of propagating or more 
deeply implanting the faith in the hearts of others. The 
most idle lives are often those spent in opulence and ease, 
while the most heroic self-devotion is not seldom dis- 


” 


played by women whose own poor homes, crowded with 
many children, are models of Christian perfection. They 
are ever prepared for a neighborly act of zeal and kind- 
ness, as Our Lord found time in his moments of utmost 
weariness to bless the little children or to convert the 
Samaritan woman. She in turn brought to Him the en- 
tire village. There is no telling how wide-reaching in its 
effects a single act of zeal may be. 











.not be ignored. 





The work of the Central Verein in organizing a Cath- 
olic Women’s League is undertaken with admirable skill 
and foresight, and deserves to meet with signal success. 
The prospective national organization is held in the back- 
ground as a grand ideal to be consummated, while a more 
modest and practical working plan is adopted to lead to 
its realization. The units must exist before the total can 
be counted up. These units, in the present instance, 
are to be the “Parish-groups.”” Such groups will consist 
of all women’s societies of a given parish, and of parish 
members attached to no societies, but willing to partici- 
pate in this more general work. Thus the women of an 
entire parish can be thoroughly organized—an advantage 
which, it may be said in passing, will be of inestimable 
value for their respective churches. Parish-groups, when 
thus organized, will be united into District Leagues, these 
into State Leagues, and the latter into one mighty 
National League, independent, but closely affiliated with 
the Central Verein. Such in brief is the plan which has 
been long under contemplation. Naturally the coopera- 
tion of the clergy, whose permission will first be ob- 





tained in every instance, is essential to its successful 
operation. Each parish is to organize a special com- 
mittee for social work. These committees in turn will 
unite in State committees for the same purpose, under 
a spiritual director, with monthly meetings and instruc- 
tion. In this way the idea of social service will gradually 
permeate the entire parish, and the entire Catholic popu- 


the of 


lation, as far as influence the Central Verein 
extends. 

Those in charge of this movement realize that the first 
need of Christian women who would accomplish true 
social work, is the sanctification of their own souls and 
the hallowing of their family life. Women’s sodalities, 
motherhood leagues and similar organizations which can 
promote these most paramount interests are, therefore, 
earnestly recommended. Next are suggested the works 
of Christian charity, and the corporal and spiritual works 
of mercy, probably along the lines so beautifully de- 
veloped by the Societies of St, Vincent de Paul. No less 
important is the education and care of the young, voca- 
tional or domestic instruction, the propagation of Cath- 
olic literature and general mission work within and be- 
yond the parish limits. Another sphere of activity is the 
care of our immigrants, the protection of strangers and 
of neglected or erring girls, assistance in legal cases, in 
procuring employment, and in aiding the movement for 
particularly the of and 


Catholic ‘““Travelers’ Aid’ commit- 


just in case girl 
woman employees. 
tees can be formed and safe and sanitary working con- 


Even the political question will 


wages, 


ditions can be enforced. 
Sound ideas will be imparted by com- 
petent spiritual directors, and where the ballot is es- 
tablished women will be taught to vote intelligently ac- 
cording to high Catholic ideals. 

We have been able to enumerate only a few of the 
many opportunities of social work that offer themselves 
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to women. Some duties can be performed best by them 
alone. The many radical, rationalistic, and at all events un- 
Catholic women’s associations already in existence, make 
the formation of this great league on the part of our Ger- 
man Catholic brethren a timely and important movement, 
It is to be hoped that it will not terminate with them. 
Local social leagues of women already exist. One in par- 
ticular is described in the article under Sociology in the 
present number of America. Self-sanctification, Chris- 
tian charity and religious zeal should be the guiding 
motives of all such organizations. 
JosepH HusSLEIN, S.J. 


Catholic Schools of Journalism 


The establishing of schools of journalism throughout 
the country is a movement of recent inception. Their 
usefulness is evident. Ten or fifteen years ago they were 
regarded by leading active newspaper men much in the 
same light as elder medical practitioners looked upon the 
first schools of medicine. To-day it is quite different. 
With such leaders as Dr. Talcott Williams, of the School 
of Journalism of Columbia University ; Dr. James Melvin 
Lee, of New York University; Arthur Williams, of 
Columbus, Mo.; Willard Bleyer, of Madison, Wis.; 
Merle Thorpe, of the University of Kansas, and others, 
directing young men ambitious of entering the news- 
paper field, or giving post-graduate courses in journal- 
ism, active editors and managers generally have granted 
a complete, even if somewhat tardy, recognition of the 
usefulness of this new class of schools. 

Is there a reason for the existence of Catholic schools 
of journalism? Are the courses taught in a Catholic 
university essentially different from those of other in- 
stitutions of learning? In the theoretical and practical 
training for the work on the daily press schools under 
Catholic auspices do not differ from others. A Catholic 
school’ of journalism, in common with every school of 
this class, must realize the primary and absolute neces- 
sity of fitting its students for work on the daily papers 
of the country. There is no such thing at the present 
time as a Catholic daily press for which students might 
be especially trained, nor is such a condition likely to 
exist for many a decade. The question, then, is not that 
of training young Catholic men for newspaper work on 
Catholic dailies, but of fitting them, and others, for con- 
ditions that exist to-day. 

Granting that a school of journalism under the aus- 
pices of a Catholic University gives courses that enable, 
in ordinary circumstances, the student to hold his own 
successfully when he leaves her portals, does such a 
school differ radically from other institutions of its kind? 
When metropolitan newspapers, as in our day, take up 
and deal freely and often with an astonishing dogmatism 
with matters religious, scientific, literary, economic, or 
purely abstract, the acquisition of mere professional 
knowledge is not sufficient from a Catholic standpoint. 
There must be thoroughly sane and sound ethical prin- 











ciples imparted to the student if he is to be properly 
fitted for his work. Otherwise a Catholic school of jour- 
nalism, or to speak more correctly, a school of jour- 
nalism under Catholic auspices, has in reality no 
distinctive reason for existence. Fundamental prin- 
ciples, based on true Catholic philosophy, must be, 
and are, the sine qua non of such schools, and, at 
present, two Catholic Universities of the Middle West 
are in existence because of the desire of their pro- 
fessors to equip adequately young men to battle against 
the evils of newspaperdom as they exist at the present 
day, and without detriment to the obtaining of a decent 
livelihood. 

Eliminating from this consideration those inchoative 
schools which devote one or two hours a week to the 
study of journalism, and taking into account only those 
rare Catholic schools that offer complete degree courses, 
it may be thought that it will be a long time before the 
influence of these Catholic University schools will be felt 
in the newspaper world. Those interested in the work, 
however, already see encouraging signs that the moral and 
philosophical training will bear fruit in the not distant 
future. Clean-minded, clear-headed arid ethically well-in- 
structed and ambitious young men must eventually make 
their ideals an energizing force. Men of principle will 
rise to the occasion when honesty shall prevail over fraud; 
industrious and full-time service over a half-wasted day or 
night; when “good stuff’? shall also be clean “stuff,” be- 
cause the writer thereof is clean and upright and decent. 
It would be unjust to a large body of writers to inti- 
mate that the majority of them are not eminently sane 
and moral producers. There is, nevertheless, room for 
improvement in many localities. Sensationalism and 
“yellowism” are still too much in vogue. Schools of 
journalism under Catholic auspices have the ambition to 
turn out graduates who will, in time, do much to eliminate 
these undesirable qualities in an otherwise admirable 
enterprise of almost limitless power. 

Can the actual conditions of general journalism in the 
country at large to-day be reconciled with Catholic ideals? 
This were a difficult task, yet while a broad-minded 
teacher of journalism will, to use a political platform 
expression, “view with alarm’ many startling and 
abounding conditions, he will, without optimism, admit 
there has been a large improvement in the morale of 
papers, and of those who produce them, in late years. It 
is probably safe to say that the wave of “yellowism” has 
passed, or is rapidly passing, with its flood of nauseous 
reading. There is more regard for accuracy and ab- 
solute truth in reporting now than in the past; and there 
is a tendency at least to do away with the exploitation of 
domestic scandals and gross criminal offences. All this 
is improvement and is the making for a better era. It 
seems, at least to the optimist, that the press of the coun- 
try is gradually approaching the ideal of the Catholic 
University School of Journalism. J. E. Corpus, s.J., 

Dean, School of Journalism, Marquette University. 
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The Young Man and Library Work* 


Library work offers an attractive field of occupa- 
tion for any young man who has the proper 
qualifications and will earnestly apply himself to 
mastering the requirements of success in this line of 


work. The term “library” covers institutions of vary- 
ing scope. There are free public circulating libraries, 
which are mostly municipally supported and con- 


trolled ;, reference libraries, which are usually endowed 
and are intended largely for students and research 
workers; libraries connected with colleges, universities 
and professional schools; and lastly, libraries maintained 
in business houses for the technical improvement of their 
employees. Of these classes by far the largest are the 
free public circulating libraries. The number of free 
libraries in the United States is over four thousand. 
Appointment to positions in public libraries is usually 
made by merit as determined by examinations or diplomas 
from schools for library training. 
times taken upon trial when they have given evidence of 
proper qualifications for the work. The requirements of 
library positions have been steadily rising in recent years 
owing to the widening influence of public libraries in the 
community and the increasing complexity of their func- 
tions. Hence for efficient service in a public library wider 
knowledge and experience are now demanded than was 
the case some years ago. The directors of public 
libraries were once content to collect books and offer the 
free use of them to such persons in the community as 
appreciated them. No special effort was needed or ex- 
pected from the librarian to induce people to use the 
library. But to-day it is generally recognized as one of 
the prime requisites of a librarian that he should bring 
the library to the people, inform the community as widely 
as possible of the advantages offered by the public library, 
attract people to the library building by lectures, exhibi- 
tions and other entertainments ; and in every possible way 
endeavor to promote use of the text books of the library, 
Nay, the library must not alone serve the wants of the 
public; it must assume some responsibility for improving 
the taste and reading habits of the community. It is 
presumed that the public library will be conducted in a 
way to render its resources fully available to readers and 
will be administered as economically and efficiently as a 
model business house. To accomplish all this a library 
must needs employ brains, knowledge, experience, tact 
and adaptability. These qualifications must not, more- 
over, be confined to the head of the institution. Every 
assistant must be, in his or her sphere, prepared to give 
patrons what they want, to interest them in the library, 
and thus endeavor to enlist their moral support. For 
the public library has to bid for popular favor to insure 
adequate support and maintenance from city governments, 
The administration of public libraries calls for natural 


*The first of a series of vocational articles which will appear 
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and educational qualifications which are not to be found 
in everybody who is merely fond of reading and of work- 
ing in the quiet atmosphere of books. So far as reading 
in the library is concerned, the persons employed, con- 
trary to popular impression, have no time for it. Every 
minute of time in library hours is expected to be given 
to the service of the library; it is that service for which 
the library assistant is paid, and he or she has no‘ more 
right or privilege to spend a portion of his time in read- 
ing, save as it bears directly upon the work, than a clerk 
in a business house has to sit at his desk and read the 
daily newspaper. The qualifications necessary for good 
work in a library are: first, health, good character, neat 
appearance and easy manners; secondly, an education 





equivalent at least to that given at a high school; thirdly, 
special training in library methods received either at one 
of the many schools for library training or, to a less de- 
gree, in training classes conducted by some of the larger 
city libraries for their apprentices. The personal quali- 
fications mentioned are essential for library assistants be- 
cause they are called upon to serve a public composed 
largely of persons of refinement, such as students, school 
teachers and writers, as well as school children, upon 
whom the public library should exert a refining influence. 
A high school education, while not absolutely necessary, 
is found by experience to be highly desirable, especially 
for a library worker who aspires to a position higher than 
that of a mere clerk. Literature is a wide subject, and 
readers expect to find at the public library guidance in 
selecting books and in securing information upon topics 
in which they are interested. The library employee must 
know where to look for facts. The late Justin Winsor, 
Librarian of Harvard University, although a man of im- 
mense learning, is reported to have said in his later years 
that he had ceased to try to remember facts, but only the 
places where he should look to find them. While no 
reference assistant can hope or profess to know the an- 
swer to every question brought to the library, a competent 
assistant should know, and usually will know, just where 
to look for information that will enable the visitor to an- 
swer the question; or the inquirer will at least be assured 
that the library has no book containing the answer, and 
he will be directed to some proper source of information, 
This ability to “place” any subject of human knowledge 
is what distinguishes the person of fairly wide education 
from one of superficial knowledge; it is also the char- 
acteristic of a competent reference attendant in a library, 
and can rarely be acquired without education. 

The aim of every public library should be to make the 
utmost of its resources, alike in books, labor and income, 
To do this efficiently requires technical knowledge, 
which is made up of precept and routine brought to 
gether and approved by half a century of library admin- 
istration in this country and England. These technical 
processes, as well as the training necessary to administer 
a public library, are taught in a number of library schools 
in this country. Such schools are now established in the 
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following cities: Atlanta, Ga.; Urbana, IIl.; lowa City, 
la.; Amherst, Mass.; St. Louis, Mo.; New York City, 
Albany, Brooklyn and Syracuse, N. Y.; Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Madison, Wis. A list of these 
schools may be found in Patterson’s “American Educa- 
tional Directory.” Their requirements, courses of in- 
struction and terms may be learned upon inquiry. The 
training at these schools is indeed wider than might be 
expected from their scope; for bibliography is included 
in most courses for library training. Under this subject 
is included use of reference books and guidance as to the 
sources of information. The average helplessness of 
school children and adults alike in the art of using books 
is a byword among librarians; and surprise is often ex- 
pressed that pupils are not more widely trained to the art 
of helping themselves by the intelligent use of reference 


books and the best authorities upon various subjects. The 
use of text-books is not conducive to self-reliance. 
What are the rewards of library service? What re- 


turn may a young man expect.who goes into that line of 
work for a livelihood? Leaving out of consideration ex- 
ceptionally high and well-paid positions, we may take the 
following figures as giving a fair idea of the salaries 
that a college graduate may receive, who has completed: 
two years’ training in a library school. Educational ad- 
vantages less than those gained by a college course will 
ordinarily bring less return; exceptional ability or oppor- 
tunities will bring more. The highest positions in the 
country pay from five to ten thousand dollars a year to 
the head librarian. The first figure given is the salary 
that the applicant may expect at the beginning ; the second 
figure is the maximum attaching to the position: 

Cataloguer, $900 to $1,600; classifier, $900 to $1,500; 
reference assistant, $1,000 to $1,800; circulating de- 
partment, $900 to $1,300; head of a department, $1,000 
to $1,800: assistant librarian, $1,200 to $2,000; librarian, 
$1,000 to $2,500, and up; heads of “special libraries” 
(business houses and the like), $1,000 to $2,000. 

The above figures would seem to indicate a rather poor 
return for the years of study and training expected from 
applicants for library positions, and they do, so far as 
mere monetary return is considered. The moderate ‘com- 
pensation is, however, compensated for to some extent 
by (1) security of tenure of positions, as a rule; 
(2) shorter hours of labor than is usual in business 
houses—seven to eight, with rarely a call to work over- 
time without extra pay; (3) quiet and refined surround- 
ings and absence of that deadly competition and constant 
push which make conditions of business life, and to much 
the same extent professional life also, so wearing and so 
precarious. The young man with taste and fitness for 
library work, who will apply himself, may rest assured of 
a fair living, opportunity to put to advantage all his 
knowledge, and conditions which are unusually pleasant 
for one who likes the atmosphere of books and study. 

Wo. Stetson Merrit, 
The Newberry Library, Chicago. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
The Attack on the Board of Indian Commissioners 


To the Editor of America: 

In the edition of America dated March 21, there is a com- 
munication signed by your President, R. H. Tierney, S.J., in 
defence of the Board of Indian Commissioners. In this article 
you say, on page 565: 

Attacks have been made constantly on Mr. Abbott by the 
Indian Rights Association, by W. E. Johnson, a former em- 
ployee in the Indian Service, now editor of the New Repub- 
lic, a Prohibition paper published in Westerville, Ohio, by 
Chairman Stephens and various other interested parties. It 
has been asserted that the present Assistant Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs has been a leading spirit in these attacks, 

a charge denied by Mr. Meritt, which, if true, would place 

him in a very despicable light indeed. 

On your editorial page you further say: 

The attention of our readers is also called to the very im 
portant article “Indian Commissioners Attacked” in the 
present issue of America. The question is by no means fin- 
ished with the present article. 

I am an “interested party,” but interested only, like your- 
self, in the welfare of the Indians. I have no job at stake 
in this matter. I merely wish to inform you that, so far as 
I know, the anonymous charge you printed against Mr. 
Meritt in that he “has been a leading spirit in these attacks” 
is wholly without foundation and wholly untrue. I have had 
no communication whatever with Mr. Meritt, directly or 
indirectly, for several months. The last communication that 
I had from him was one requesting me to withhold an attack 
which he had heard that I was about to make, and I did not 
comply with his request. As to the information that I used 
as a basis for my criticism of Mr. Abbott, I did not get it 
from Mr. Meritt. In justice to an honorable man and a faith- 
ful officer, I request that you publish this letter, inasmuch 
as you intimate editorially that you expect to continue dealing 
with this subject. I rely upon your honor to correct this 
wrongful innuendo which you have laid upon Mr. Meritt. 

Respectfully, 
W.E. JoHNson. 

Westerville, Ohio, April 4, 1914. 


[There is no innuendo in the passage criticised. There are 
three explicit statements; two absolute and one conditional. 
The first statement is: “It has been asserted that the present 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs has been a leading 
spirit in these attacks.” There is nothing to retract here. 
This is explicit and absolutely true. Such an assertion was 
The second statement is: Mr. Meritt has denied the 
This is also explicit and absolutely true. The third, 
a conditional statement, is: The charge, if true, would place 
Mr. Meritt in a despicable position. This statement, too, is 
explicit and wholly hypothetical. In the context it contains 
no innuendo whatever. It is equally free of innuendo out 
of the context. What can be said of it is, that it leaves the 
question wholly undecided. It is a speculative comment on 
the nature of an action of this kind without giving any 
opinion about guilt or innocence. This is perfectly fair to 
all the contestants. Our correspondent further speaks of 
our charge against Mr. Meritt. We submit that the words in 
the passage quoted cannot be interpreted as our charge. They 
constitute a narration of a part of a well-authenticated as- 
pect of the case, with a clear, explicit, hypothetical com- 
ment thereon, in no way bearing the nature of a charge. 
For the rest America is glad to add Mr. Johnson’s quali- 
fied denial to Mr. Meritt’s disavowal, already clearly and 
explicitly stated in the article on the Commissioners, and 


made. 
charge. 
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say it clearly and explicitly, taking no responsibility for an 
interpretation which the passage does not bear. (Italics ours.) 
Ed. AMERICA.] 


Anti Home Rule Ulstermen 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

With reference to your paragraph on page 556 of AMERICA 
for March 21 entitled “Manifesto of Lord Roberts and 
Others,” I feel sure if you only knew, as I do, Lord Roberts 
you would be the last to accuse him of “bigotry.” I hold no 
brief for the English—I am a Scottish Highlander, born and 
bred—but I do like to see fair play. Now his “manifesto,” as 
you call it, is not Lord Roberts’. It is issued by the “Union 
Defence League.” It is true that Lord Roberts signed it, 
but no sincere thinker, unless he is very ignorant of both 
men and politics in Great Britain, would believe that Lord 
Roberts would sign a declaration such as this from ordinary 
political reasons. He fully realized the gravity of his act. 

The Prime Minister cannot force on Ulster any arrange- 
ment which Ulster dislikes unless he has behind him the opinion 
of the whole of the United Kingdom, The very names of those 
who have signed the document are enough to prove it is no 
“party” maneuvre. The reforms of the last quarter of a 
century, especially the benefits conferred by the Land Pur- 
chase Act, have quite altered the nature of the demand for 
Home Rule. The fierce demand for redress of grievances no 
longer is heard and only the sentimental argument is left. 
The prosperous tradesmen and farmers of the South and 
West can now see that it is possible to pay too big a price 
for a sentiment. 

There never has been an Irish nation or a United Ireland. 
From its earliest days it has held many peoples. Pre-Celtic 
types can often be seen these days. History shows that the 
Pict from Northern Britain colonized and maintained his 
independence there to a late date. The early history of the 
Island shows her various peoples ever in a state of warfare. 
That the separate nationalities still exist present events pro- 
claim. 

Civil war is a very serious thing. 
Has the present British Government any right to try 
to Ulster the request the Home Rulers by 
calling the army to their aid? Setting aside the suggestion 
that British troops will not fight Ulstermen and taking it for 
granted that the army will obey Government orders, you 
must allow that neither officers nor men will feel any great 
enthusiasm if ordered to suppress Ulster forcibly. The army 
has always been on the best of terms with Ulster and has 
many warm friends there. I regret to say that from the 
rest of Ireland it has got little else but insults. Can 
expect it to relish being made use of by the Catholics as a 


This country knows what 
it is. 
of 


coerce at 


you 


catspaw? 

On the other side, every Ulsterman will fight with the 
fanatical courage and desperation of a Mad Mullah and his 
dervishes in the Soudan. And the fighting power of irregular 
levies, cornered and driven to desperation, is well known. 
The spirit which animates Ulstermen, right or wrong, is one 
which will make them go down, if down they must, fighting; 
and if you want to crush the resistance of men of this stamp 
you will have to lay waste the country, kill or capture the 
bulk of the fighting men, burn and destroy every town, 
village and farm house. Then, with the land a smoking 
wilderness, and none left but old men, children and weeping 
women, the Nationalists may take it; but at what a price! 

It looks as if Ireland aims at the dismemberment of the 
Empire. Mr. J. Devlin, M.P., addressing the Irish League, 
said: “We are now commencing the work of upholding the 
principles of the men of ‘98. I am perfectly prepared to 


admit that these men resorted to arms to win liberty for 


Ireland. Aiming at the same objects as Emmet, 
Tone, etc. .’ Mr. Devlin does not mince his words. 
They are plain enough, and all the world knows that Tone 
and Emmet worked to bring about a complete separation 
from England and establish a hostile Irish Republic. 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 26, 1914. M. C. MAccrLivray. 


A “White List” of Plays 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A sense of the peculiar advantage, could the matter be brought 
directly to the attention of the class of readers which it is the 
distinction of AMERICA to commend, is my reason for asking you 
to publish in full the “white list” of plays just issued by the 
Catholic Theatre Movement. In response to requests mailed to 
the C. T. M. Bulletin, 120 West 60th street, New York, copies 
will be sent of the April issue, which explains the conditions 
upon which the “white list” was compiled and under which it 








is submitted to the consideration of Catholics. 
New York, April 10, 1914. 


ALFRED YOUNG. 


In compliance with our correspondent’s request, we are glad 
to publish the subjoined “white list."-—Ed. AMEnrica, 


Admirable Crichton. 

Alabama. 

Alias Jimmy Valentine. 

Along Came Ruth. 

Amazons, The. 

Auctioneer, The. 

Arizona, 

Sarbara_ Frietchie. 

Bells, he. 

Ben Hur. 

srewster’s Millions, 

Broadway Jones, 

Broken Hearts. 

srown of Harvard. 

Bunty Pulls the Strings. 
‘aste. 

Cavalier, The. 

Classmates. - 

College Widow, The. 

Confession, 

County Chairman, The. 

Crisis, The. 

Cyrano de Bergerac. 

David Garrick. 

Diplomacy. 

Disraeli. 

Duke of Killicrankie, 

Everyman. 

Everywoman. 

Father and the Boys. 

Fortune Hunter, The. 

Five Frankforters, The. 

Gentleman from Miss- 
issippi, A, 

Girl I Left behind Me, 
The. 


Governor’s Lady, The. 
Grand Army Man, A. 
Gringoire, 

Grumpy. 

Held by the Enemy. 
House Next Door, The. 
Jack Straw. 

Jilt, The. 

Jim the Penman. 

King René’s Daughter. 


L.’.\iglon. 
Legend 
‘The. 
Liberty Hall. 
Lion and the 
The. 
Little Minister, The. 
Little Princess, The. 
Little Women, 
Littlest Rebel, The. 
Lost Paradise, The. 
Man from Home, ‘lhe 
Masks and Faces. 
Merely Mary Ann. 
Message from Mars, A. 
Mice and Men. 
Middleman, The. 
Milestones. 
Mollusc, The. 
Monsieur Beaucaire. 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch, 
Music Master, The. 
Nathan Hale. 
New Henrietta, The. 
Officer 666. 
Old Homestead, The. 
Only Way, The. 
Ours, 
Pair of Sixes, A. 

Pair of Spectacles, A. 
Passing of the Third 
Floor Back, The. 

Peg o’ My Heart. 
Peter Pan. 

Pilate’s Daughter. 
Polly of the Circus. 
Pomander Walk. 

Poor Little Rich Girl, 


of Leonora, 


Mouse, 


e. 
Potash and Perlmutter. 
Prince and Pauper. 
Private Secretry, The. 
Professor’s Love Story, 
The. 
Pygmalion and Galatea. 
Quality Street. 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm. 


Laymen’s Retreats 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
I gladly accept the various corrections made by your cor- 


respondents, in my article on 


ity 


Laymen’s Retreats.” 


Return of Peter Grimm, 
1¢€, 

Richard Carvel. 

Rip Van Winkle. 

Road to Yesterday, The. 

Romanesques, Les. 

Rose of the Rancho. 

Rosemary 

Rosedale. 

Round-Up, The. 

Royal Family, A. 

Salomy Jane. 

Scarlet Pimpernel, The. 

School. 

Second in Command. 

Secret Service, 

Senator Keeps House, 
The. 

Sham. 

Shameen Dhu. 

Shenandoah. 

Shepherd King, The. 

Sherlock Holmes. 

Silver King, The. 

Shore Acres. 

Soldiers of Fortune. 

Stop Thief. 

Strongheart. 

Such a Little Queen. 

Sweet Kitty Bellairs. 

— That Count, 

1e, 

Third Degree, The. 

Too Many Cooks. 

Tom Pinch. 

Trelawney of the Wells. 

Two Orphans, The. 

Tyranny of Tears, The. 

Virginian, The. 

Warrens of Virginia, 
The. 

Way Down East. 

What Every Woman 
Knows. 

When Knighthood Was 
in Flower. 

Will, The. 

Witching Hour, The. 


Naturally 


I am sorry to have been in error, but it is pleasant to hear of 


good work by whomsoever done. 


In a matter like this, if 


there be rivalry, it is of necessity such that everyone can and 
should rejoice in being excelled by someone else—provided, 
of course, that one’s best efforts have been put forth. 

May I point out to all who are interested in Mount Manresa 
and its allied works that inasmuch as it has been shown that 
we have not in our possession the record we thought we had, 
it behooves us to go out and get one equally good? 
Tuomas F. Wooptock. 


New York, April 9. 
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Our Fifth Birthday 


This issue marks the fifth anniversary of AMERICA’S 
birth. The Index of Volume X, which all our sub- 
scribers should receive with the present number of the 
paper, indicates that another six months of AMERICA’S 
life has been completed and a new lustrum has begun. 
As for the future, the editorial staff aim to make this 
paper a more representative Catholic review than ever. 
The leading articles published will be as varied in theme, 
interest and authorship as we can possibly make them. 
In the other departments of the paper we hope to have 
timely and accurate information about matters of gen- 
eral concern and of Catholic interest. Our readers, more- 
over, will always find America taking an uncompromis- 
ing stand regarding questions about which consistent 
Catholics should have but one opinion. 


Nathan the Delegate 


Official Italy is still determined to send Nathan as her 
delegate to the Panama-Pacific Exposition. She made an 
unhappy choice and lacks either the delicacy or the 
courage to withdraw from her position. She is dishonor- 
ing herself; she is flouting the feelings of her best citizens 
at home; she is drawing down upon her head the anger 
of many of her sons abroad. She is insulting 16,000,000 
American Catholics by insisting on sending to this country 
a man fairly odious to them. Has official Italy no respect 
for the feelings of men who have received her emigrants 
cordially and fought for their rights valiantly? Does 
she intend to repay good by evil? Nathan is unwelcome. 
He has insulted us time and time 
again. He has gone out of his way to do so. He has 
sneered at our faith. He has attacked it viciously. We 
are fools in his eyes, dolts deserving not pity but con- 
tempt. Moreover, he has let slip no chance to insult the 


Nathan is odious. 





Holy Father. He has attacked him openly; he has 
reviled him; he has misrepresented his policies. The 
Pope is an old and holy man. As such he deserves re- 
spect. The Pope is Christ's vicar on earth. As such he 
deserves veneration. From Nathan he gets foul, vicious, 
ignorant words more worthy of a rowdy than a repre- 
sentative of a great nation to the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition. To some this may seem exaggerated. Let them 
read the following abstract of two of his speeches taken 
from Rome and judge for themselves: 

Another Rome, prototype of the past, shut itself up within an 
area more confined than the walls of Belisarius, striving to crush 
thought within the narrowest limits in the fear that, like the em- 
balmed corpses of old Egypt, contact with the free air may re- 
solve it into dust. From there, from the fortress of dogma, the 
last desperate effort to perpetuate the reign of ignorance, comes 
on the one hand the order to the faithful to banish from the 
schools that periodical press which tells of modern life and 
thought; and on the other hand, thunders proscription against 
men and associations who desire to reconcile the practices and 
dictates of their faith with the teachings of the intellect, of real 
life, of the moral and social aspirations of civilization. That 
city on the slope of the Janiculum, as in cosmic matter in dis- 
solution, is the fragment of a spent sun, hurled into the orbit 
of the contemporary world.—Rome, October 19, 1912. 


It is well to bear in mind that before the 20th of September, 
1870, Rome, wrapped in the darkness of enforced superstition, 
lying under an intolerable servitude, thirsting for light, tunneled 
the earth interposed between itself and the sun’s smile, with 
anxious heart, with ear extended towards Italy, towards Italy 
laboring with pick and mine to liberate its beloved! A few 
cannon shots suffice to batter down the frail diaphragm which 
had till then segregated the city from free human intercourse, 
gripping her within the narrow circle of dogma, divorcing her 
from her pure radiant beginnings as well as from the truths 
revealed by civilization and by science. And across the breach 
mother and daughter clasp hands; they embrace never more to 
be separated ; and on their head alights, surrounded by an aureola, 
the angel of liberty, that from the seven immortal hills might be 
proclaimed to the world, to the human conscience, the advent 
of its kingdom upon earth.—Rome, September 23, 1911. 


These are the words of the man whom we are ex- 
pected to acclaim and féte as Italy’s delegate to our Ex- 
position. We will do neither. No Catholic will have 
part with him. No Catholic who respects himself and 
the Holy Father will have part with the Exposition in 
It is not our concern that Italy 
found no native-born citizen to represent her. It is not 
our concern that the spirit of Casar has fled her. It is 
not our concern that she is sending us a delegate alien to 
her in birth, alien in language, alien to her best and 
noblest traditions. All this is her shame. It is our con- 
cern, however, that she is sending us a man who has 
insulted us, and will, if he dare, insult us again on our 
Italy has done a shameful thing. We shall 
not forget it. It should not be too much to expect her 
to repent of her action and cancel the appointment. She 
owes this to herself and to us. We have rights which 
she is bound to respect. If she does not do so, we shall 
not forget her discourtesy. 


which he is to take part. 


own soil. 
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A New ‘‘White List”’ 


Printed on another page is the list of morally unob- 
jectionable plays which the Bulletin of the Catholic 
Theatre Movement recently published. The “white” 
dramas now number 130, and include those mentioned in 
our issue of February 14. In admitting a play to the 
list the selection committee were guided by the following 
rules: 

(1) A play must not, with regard to morals, occupy debatable 
ground. (2) There should be a general agreement that a play 
is clean and wholesome. (3) The appeal should be simple and 
universal. (4) The play should be fit for theatre-goers of all 
ages, and suited to varied tastes. 

In a word, a play to be on the “white list” should be 
one which “every member of a Catholic family, young or 
old, could safely attend.” 

It is gratifying to observe that though the list is by no 
means exhaustive it is quite long. Of late so much has 
been said and written about filthy plays that the public 
seems to have forgotten that there were any good ones 
in existence. All of the “white” dramas mentioned are 
not, of course, last night’s “Broadway successes,” but in 
the catalogue are many clean, wholesome plays which were 
first produced years ago, but are still enjoyed by the 
discerning theatre-goer. Let us hope that enterprising 
managers will now revive some of these old favorites. 

All who are zealous for whatsoever is modest, lovely 
and of good repute should be grateful to the promoters 
of the Catholic Theatre Movement. For that organiza- 
tion, generously supported by the secular press, has been 
largely instrumental in bringing about the purging of the 
American stage which seems to have set in. Signs are 
not lacking that the public has grown tired of the shame- 
less “problem plays” which have been so lamentably com- 
mon during the past season, and theatre-goers are be- 
coming more fastidious in their. tastes. 

Much of the credit for this happy change is due, no 
doubt, to those who are furthering the Catholic Theatre 
Movement. These men and women have prudently ab- 
stained from even mentioning the plays which are unfit to 
be seen, for in many cases that only serves as an adver- 
tisement, but have provided instead a “white list” of 
dramas which can be safely attended by the young and 
innocent. It now remains for Catholics to see that man- 
agers find it worth while to produce these “white’’ plays. 


New York’s High Schools Open to Parochial Pupils 


The newspapers of New York City, April 9, contained 
the pleasing announcement that a discrimination long 
complained of by patrons of the parochial schools had 
been done away with. Hitherto a meaningless burden 
has been laid upon young people who wished to enter the 
public high schools of the city after successfully com- 
pleting the grammar school course of the parochial 
schools. To satisfy the public school authorities that they 
had attained the standard of scholarship these function- 








aries required for matriculants in the city high schools, 
parochial school children were compelled to undergo a 
special entrance examination. No such ordeal was ex- 
acted in the case of children who had completed the 
eighth grade work in the common schools—the record 
card of their achievements in the lower school was for 
these the open-sesame to the higher grades. 

The reason of the discrimination has ever been a 
puzzle to most of us. Everyone knows that the parochial 
schools have a graded elementary course quite as strong 
and surely as thorough as that of the public schools; 
everyone knows that the actual results of the teaching 
done in the former compare more than favorably with 
those attained in the city schools, if the contests, in which 
pupils trained in both of the systems not unrarely meet, 
have any decisive value; and everyone knows, finally, 
that whether it be in the Regents’ examinations or in the 
City Schools’ examinations, the marks won by parochial 
school pupils in essential eighth grade subjects are uni- 
formly and gratifyingly high. There could not have ex- 
isted, therefore, any reasonable question of the pre- 
paredness of parochial school children for the work to be 
undertaken in the classes of the more advanced institu- 
tions. 

Evidently this isthe present judgment of the members 
of the Board of Education, who in their meeting on 
April 9, by a vote of 34 to 5, changed the existing rule 
and declared that pupils of private schools may enter the 
high school after graduation in all cases where the course 
of eight years’ study is equivalent to that of the public 
schools. Abraham Flexner, the Carnegie expert, is the 
only member of the Board quoted as having opposed the 
change in the rules. Strangely enough he presumed to 
charge that the course of studies at the parochial schools 
did not equip graduates to meet high school require- 
ments. A large percentage of the graduates failed, he 
said. This assertion of Mr. Flexner’s was roundly ques- 
tioned by Arthur S. Somers, a brother member of the 
Board, who expressed his confidence that an official in- 
vestigation would show that the reported large per- 
centage of failures of private school graduates has no 
foundation in fact. 

We quite agree with Mr. Somers. The official in- 
vestigation, if it be made along the lines of fair tests in 
genuine grammar schoo! scholarship requirements, will 
certainly not establish the contention of the gentleman 
who chose to put himself on record as opposing a measure 
of fair dealing too long denied to parochial schools. We 
are training thousands and thousands of our young peo- 
ple in our parochial schools, we are expending millions 
and millions in doing so, and we are not spending these 


millions without reasonably assuring ourselves that the 


work contemplated in a grammar school is every whit as 
well done in our schools as in any others in existence. 
Why, then, put the unfair onus of test examinations upon 
our children who finish the course required for the ad- 
vanced work of a high school? 
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Thoughtless Reporting 


\Ve read lately of a strike in a public school. To some 
such a thing appears very humorous. To all right think- 
ing persons it must appear calamitous. What can be 
looked for in the society of to-morrow, if the young 
people who are to compose it begin to rebel against 
authority so soon. We regret keenly that the news- 
papers, which have an awful responsibility in the matter 
of public morals, almost always look upon school strikes 
from the humorous side. Did they realize what that 
responsibility is they would treat them differently. With 
egard to this particular strike they announced that “the 


&*< 


prettiest girls of the school were expected to join in it.” 
liere we have a distinct incitement to lawlessness. Every 
virl likes to be called pretty. Hence the girls of the 
school in question would naturally be tempted to justify 
their title to beauty by enrolling themselves among the 
strikers. This is a very common fault of the newspapers. 
lf a girl appears in the police court for some crime, she 
is almost invariably pretty. If she runs away from home, 
If she is mixed up in any scandal, she is 
news- 
paper artist’s idea of beauty is put in to prove it. The 
truth is that, in most cases, she is in no way remarkable 
ror good looks. 
convention, But it is a convention that incites to mis- 
conduct; and, therefore, it should be abandoned, If she 
happens to be pretty in face, this may well be omitted, 
Handsome is that 


she is pretty. 
pretty; and her picture drawn according to the 


Her prettiness is merely a newspaper 


since she is not pretty in conduct. 


handsome does. If she is not, why pretend that she is? 


‘‘A Suicide Antidote’’ 


’ennsylvania was 
Three 


Not long since the University of 
saddened by the suicide of some of its students. 
ended their lives within the short space of two weeks. 
Naturally such tragedies quite upset the Provost and 
impelled him to seek a means of preventing, “if possible, 
recurrence of the so-called suicide wave.’ The way he 
sought to accomplish this was a “revival,” conducted by 
a well-known evangelist. The students responded to the 
call to higher things with an enthusiasm which surprised 
the members of the faculty. 

\propos of this some remarks seem pertinent and 
necessary. The action of the Provost is an admission 
that religious training is an essential element of true edu- 
cation. Those young men, fresh in the bloom of life, 
went down to death by their own hands, not because they 
lacked prospects of success. 
hunger; they had not experienced unhappiness in mar- 
riage; they had not become bankrupt in business; they 
had been sheltered from all extraordinary cares; the 
world was smiling on them, yet as far as human vision 
the saddest of all deaths, the sinful 
They died thus because of a haunting 


can see, they died 


death of a suicide. 
lack in their souls, an unappeased hunger in their hearts, 


They had not felt gnawing 





, the lack of God, the hunger for God which the Royal 


Psalmist describes so eloquently. This was the cause of 
their death. The cause has not been removed by the 
revival. It still exists. The revival stirred new impulses, 
stirred new emotions, fitful at best, which will dominate 
the students’ lives until a stronger emotion, born of 
something earthly, is called into existence. Then the old 
sin will recur. 

Our educators fail to realize that the young are fitful 
and moody. Impulses and emotions come upon them in 
many ways, from many sources. Unless their hearts are 
buttressed strong by the Eternal Word, those impulses 
and emotions will drive them hither and thither even to 
despair and consequent death. Revivals can not prevent 
this. Constant, systematic training alone will avert it. 
The faculties must grow to God bit by bit. The intel- 
lect must learn to know God, the soul must be trained to 
love God. The Master of heaven and earth must be a 
living reality present to each and all every day, every 
hour, every minute of life. As we have said before, 
everything must speak to the young of God. Joy and 
sorrow, success and failure must be His messengers, men 
His image, books His mouthpiece, nature His robe, 
human life His instrument for glory. The young must 
recognize Him in the silence of the forest, in the raging 
of the sea, in the murmurings of the zephyr, God in all! 
and through all, in whom we live and move and are.* 
Then only will suicide disappear. A revival will not 
bring this about. Sound, continuous -religious training 


alone will accomplish it. 


Shakespeare 


“tle dyed a Papyst,” wrote Archdeacon Davies, an 
Anglican clergyman, seventy years after Shakespeare’s 
death. The truth of the assertion cannot be proved, but 
there is a strong presumption that the poet’s father was 
a Catholic, while Shakespeare’s mother is known to have 
been of a family that kept the faith during Elizabeth’s 
reign. The poet’s daughters, however, were brought up 
Protestants and his friends and intimates were for the 
most part non-Catholics. The loose morality of some of 
his poems, moreover, does not speak well for the practical 
character of whatever form of Christianity he professed. 

That Shakespeare, on the other hand, was quite familiar 
with the Church’s tenets and usages and that his sympa- 
thies were Catholic, is clear from many passages in his 
plays. It is generally agreed that the fifth act of “Henry 
VIII” is not Shakespeare’s work, while a comparison of 
“The Troublous Reign of King John” with the familiar 
drama into which it was tiansformed, indicates that the 
poet was not so very “anti-papistical’” after all. From 
lines and characters in “Hamlet,” “Henry V,” “Much 
Ado About Nothing,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Richard IT,” 
“Measure for Measure,” “Henry VIII,” etc., a strong 
brief could be drawn up for Shakespeare’s Catholicism. 
We shall probably never know, however, whether he 
really “dyed a Papyst” or not. 
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On April 23 the world will observe in various appro- 
priate ways the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the great poet’s birth. In this celebration Catholics 
should, of course, be as keenly interested, even if they 
are not as prominently concerned, as are their fellow 
citizens of other creeds. For instance, a little study of 
the list of those Mayor Mitchel has named to act on the 
committee of arrangements for Greater New York’s 
Shakespeare féte shows that out of some 460 appoint- 
ments, there seem to be about thirty Catholics. Yet the 
Catholic population of the city must be at least a million 
and a half; and the educational work that the Church 
and her children are doing in New York is said to bear a 
just proportion to our numerical strength. 

Appreciation of Shakespeare as dramatist, poet and 
moralist is better indicated, however, by a discerning 
familiarity with his master-pieces than by serving on a 
merely honorary féte committee. In manifesting .an in- 
telligent enthusiasm for Shakespeare’s genius Catholics 
should yield to no one. If the three hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the birthday, finds 
American Catholics valuing more highly and enjoying 
more keenly his best plays, we can overlook being im- 


poet's therefore, 


perfectly represented on municipal festival committees. 


LITERATURE 


Cotton Mather’s Catholic Victim 


In “Irish Witchcraft and Demonology,” a very interesting 
hook just issued by Norman, Remington & Co., Baltimore, the 
author, St. John D. Seymour, B.D., who is not a Catholic, finds 
that up to the Anglo-Norman invasion the story of witchcraft 
in Ireland can be written with the same brevity as the celebrated 
The Anglo-Normans brought it over, 


for, previous to the Reformation, they 


chapter on its snakes. 

but failed to popularize it, 
alone were the dramatis persone in witch trials, which were so 
few and insignificant that 1447 the Irish Parliament pro- 
tested to the King that “no such art [sorcery or necromancy| 
was attempted at any time in this land, known or rumoured 
The reformers broke the record. Bringing 


in 


among the people.” 
with them the witchcraft superstitions that then ran riot in 
Scotland and England, they put them on the Irish statute-book ; 


but though the practice continued, especially among the Crom- | 


wellians and Scotch planters, and some of their superstitions, 


such as milk charming, were adopted by an occasional native, 


the general antipathy of the Catholic majority to persecutions, 
whether of witches or heretics. prevented the transplantation 
from flourishing. The trials and condemnations occurred among 
Protestants only, so that to find a real case of a genuine Irish 
witch of native stock, the author has had to come to America. 
The inaccuracy of his account of this alleged Irish-American 
witch, due to his following exclusively Cotton Mather’s nar- 
ration, and the remarkable accompaniments and 
of her execution, are the occasion of this paper. 
The woman Ann in in 1688, 
ostensibly as a witch, really as a Catholic. The original settlers 
brought with them the mania against Catholics, Jesuits and 
witches then prevalent in England, and all three were banned 
drawn up in 1636 


was Glover, executed Boston 


and barred in Boston’s “Body of Liberties,” 
by the “Simple Cobbler of Agawam.” Their practice was some- 
times better than their principles, for in 1650 the dignitaries 


showed much courtesy to Father Druilhettes, S.J., notably John 





consequences | 





writes, “treated me 


Kliot, of Indian missionary fame, who, he 
with great kindness and begged me to spend the winter with 
him.” But Druilhettes was an ambassador from the Quebec 
Government on a matter of business interest, and the same year 
it was decreed that any Jesuit remaining in the colony should 
Witches began to get like attention when Endicott 
became Governor. It was not, however, till the Mather family 
dominated Boston that persecution flourished. There had been 


three executions for witchcraft from 1648 to 1656, and four of 


be executed. 


Quakers, one of them a woman, from 1569 to 1661; but it was 
from 1688 to 1693, while the Mathers ruled supreme, that witch- 
It from an examination of 
their writings, that there was method in their mad- 
ness. Their victims were selected with a view to the elimination 
of opponents to their personal domination and their particular 
There was which 
It is the case inadequately 


hunting became general. appears, 


a studied 


brand of religious views. one exception, 
should particularly interest Catholics. 
described in “Irish Witchcraft and Demonology.” 

Robert Calef, a Boston merchant, writes in “More Wonders 
of the Invisible World,” printed in London, 1700: “In the time 
of Sir Edmund Andros’ government, Goody Glover, a despised, 
ill-conditioned old Roman Catholic, 
was tried for afflicting Goodwin's children.” He that 
“Cotton Mather was the most active and forward of any min- 
ister, taking home one of the children, and managing such an 
intrigue with that child and printing such an account of the 
whole in his ‘Memorable Providences’ as condoned much to the 
kindling of flames’”—that culminated in the Salem exe 
cutions and imprisonments of 1692-3. Calef was of the 
men of Boston who, with Leverett and the two Breattles, vigor 
ously opposed the witch-hunting of the Mathers at the risk of 
their and eventually suppressed it. His book was an 
answer to Cotton Mather’s “Wonders of the Invisible World,” 
which “wonders” were the doings of witches that Mather had 
visualized ith its Mather had 
prevent the publication in Boston, and when it returned from 
London, Increase Mather, his father, then President of Harvard, 
It contained 


crazy, woman, an Irish 


adds 


those 
one 


lives, 


Boston and environs. power to 


had it publicly burned in the University grounds. 
many proofs that the witches were merely persons politically or 
religiously opposed to the views of the Mathers. 

The English opinion at that time that a witch, a devil and 
a Catholic were one and the same, was sedulously fostered. There 
Protestant Ralph Hovem’s 
Papists be not witches, commonly all 
Cotton Mather dis- 


suitable 


are extant contirmations of 


dictum that though “all 


many 


spawn of the Pope”; and when 
Catholic 


victim, her religion alone 


witches be 


covered a in Boston, he found her a most 


establishing her guilt. Ann Glover, 


s he names her, was an Irishwoman who had been sold into 


a 
slavery under Cromwell, with her husband and many thousands 
of Irish folk, to the She testified that 
“shortly after her daughter's birth, her husband had been scored 


and sent Barbadoes. 
to death and did not give up his religion, which the same I will 
hold to.” after 


in Boston is not clear, but that she and her daughter suffered 


Whether this happened before or her arrival 
death, because they would not give up their religion, is clear 
enough. A late the 
Philadelphia, shows that there were many 


Historical Researches” 


[rish Catholics in 


issue of “Catholic 
of 
and Bahamas at this period, and we know that 
slaves was brought thence to New 


Salem. 


he Barbadoes 


a large train of England, 
some of whom fell to Preacher Parris, of Ann Glover 
was known as a Catholic in 1682, and thereby gave umbrage to 
“the only Christian people.” A woman who had failed to con- 
vince her of “Papistical errors” accused her of witchcraft and, 
dying soon after, prophesied that she would be hanged. Mather 
undertook the fulfilment of the prophecy. The be 


gleaned from his writings and from those of Calef and Drake, 


story may 


of which a good, though not always accurate, summary was 


given in the Ave Maria, March 4, 1905. 
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Ann Glover made a scant living by washing for those who 
One of these was John Goodwin, whose 
family were special protegés of Mather. His daughter Martha 
falsely accused Ann Glover's daughter of purloining some 
clothes, and when this was disproved charged both with be- 
witching her. Even if Mather had not inspired the precocious 
Martha, the accusation was perfectly natural. Witchery and 
diabolic possession, and the devil and his ways and environ- 
ment, formed the usual subject of Mather’s sermons, as one 
may glean from his “Memorable Providences” and “Magnalia” 
and most of his more than two hundred curious productions. 
He took the Goodwin child to his home, and Calef accuses him 
of tutoring her in suitable evidence of Glover’s witcheries, 
while according to Brooks Adams, in “Emancipation of Massa- 
Goodwin's four children began to mimic the symp- 
toms they heard so often described. One thing is certain: 
Ann Glover was not “crazy” in the meaning— 
the term was then used in the sense of weak and infirm, 
as Drake points out in his “Annals of Witchcraft in 
New England’—and it was "because of her religion and not 
for witchcraft that “they did her cruel,” as Calef graphically 
expresses it. Mather describes her as “a scandalous old Irish- 
woman, very poor and obstinate in idolatry.” Her bewitchment 
empowered the Goodwin girl, he says, while “possessed of the 
devil and Glover, to read Popish books” and even Quaker and 
Episcopal volumes, “but not books against Popery.” Mather had 
been long trying to convert mother and daughter from “obstinate 
Popery,” and their answer to the Goodwin charge in 1687 is 
significant: “You may have us whipped, but we won’t go to the 
sermons.” It was then, says Drake, “that the magistrates, long 
annoyed by the presence of an obstinate Papist in Boston, or- 
dered Goody Glover to be taken into custody.” Already her 
daughter, who “would not go to the sermons” had been driven 
to lunacy and death by “stonings and revilings.” The mother’s 
trial elicited no guilt except that she was a Catholic and spoke 
Gaelic, “instigated by the devil.” When they showed her “an 
idol secret in her house’—seemingly a small statue—she snatched 
“I die a Catholic.” Thereupon the 


would employ a Papist. 


chusetts,”’ 


modern 


at it with joy, and cried: 
“jury brought her guilty.” 

The Magistrates visited her in prison, urging her to retract. 
When they asked her what would become of her soul, she said: 
“IT trust in God.” Mather asked her to say the Lord’s Prayer, 
which a Catholic or witch was deemed unable to do. “She re- 
cited the Pater Noster to me,” he writes, “in Latin and in Irish 
and in English, but she could not end it’—that is, in the Prot- 
estant way. She said “deliver us from evil” in a voice “mar- 
velous strong,” which Mather interpreted as a reproach to the 
devi! for deserting her, but was evidently intended for himself. 
As she continued “obstinate,” the next day was appointed for her 
hanging, “and there was a great concourse of people to see if 
the Papist would relent. Before her execution,” adds 
Mather, “she was bold and impudent, making to forgive her 
accusers and those who put her off.” 
and Pharisees preferring a like charge against our 
Saviour on the Cross as He uttered the same prayer. 

The following year it was written that there was no longer 
Three years later, Rebecca Nurse, 


Scribes 


a Catholic in New England. 
a lady who had befriended Ann Glover, was hanged at Salem, 
and though better conditions followed the downfall of the 


Mathers, after the executions and imprisonments of 1692-3, in 
724 the white scalp of Father Sebastian Rale, S.J., was put up 
at auction in Boston. But Ann Glover's prayer was heard. 
Rale’s relics were inherited by a Catholic priest, the direct de- 
scendant of the commander of the troop that murdered him, 
and among those who decreed or witnessed the execution of 
Ann Glover in 1688, there is scarce a family that has not given 
some or ail of its members to the Catholic Church; and they 
and their brethren are now exercising, with justice and tolerance, 


One can understand the | 


more authority in Massachusetts than was ever possessed by 
the Mathers. A Catholic Governor sits in the chair of Endicott; 
a Cardinal Archbishop rules from Boston one of the most flour- 
ishing and faithful dioceses of the Catholic Church. The Cath- 
olics of New England should keep in gracious memory that 
humble, noble-hearted woman, who in slavery and poverty, and 
bitter exile and isolation, and persecution and prison and death, 
was staunch against all persuasions, and died a Catholic, forgiv- 


ing and praying for her enemies. 
M. KENNY, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


The Catholic Encyclopedia. Index Volume. New York: 


The Encyclopedia Press. 
The fifteen volumes that the Encyclopedia editors gave to 
the world from 1907 to 1912 amply verify its descriptive sub- 


title: “An International Work of Reference on the Constitu- 
tion, Doctrine, Discipline and History of the Catholic 
Church.” This supernumerary volume of 960 pages goes far 


beyond the original promise, adds immensely to an already 
attained reference value unequaled in its scope, and renders 
the entire work unparalleled among encyclopedias for ade- 
quacy, completeness and celerity of accomplishment. . So 
rapidly did the fifteen volumes follow one another that some 
subscribers, spoiled by such unusual editorial expedition, grew 
restive over a few months’ postponement of the Index. They 
will now wonder how it was got out so soon. It contains 
over 350,000 titles of articles, subjects, divisions, subdivisions 
and treatment in every branch of knowledge, and half a million 
specific references for varied information. It is a university in, 





print, and the guidance of a thousand teachers is within its 
covers. 

Opening haphazard at page 691 we find under “Sacraments” 
more than a column of references to a multiplicity of articles 
that bear on the subject directly or indirectly throughout 
each of the fifteen volumes; and the a, b, c and d attached to 
the paging enable the seeker to find at once the column and 
part thereof which contains the information. “Apostles” and 
its derivatives take you in four columns over all truths, 
times and places, in accord with the commission of the 
Twelve; and “Middle Ages” supplies satisfactorily for the 
omission of its treatment in Vol. X. Similarly, occasional 
incompleteness under specific titles in the earlier volumes is 
made good in the reference list, notably in that of Ireland, 











and 85 preliminary pages supply previous omissions and add 
titles of persons who died, or events that happened since the 
issue of the volumes to which they alphabetically belonged. 
Altogether it is a crowning triumph of completeness and ca- 
pacity, in which Catholics may take pride, and all truth- 
searchers profit. 

It has an addendum that considerably enhances its value. 
“Courses of Reading,” in sixty pages of encyclopedia references 
under the main headings, Apologetics, Art, Education, His- 
tory, Homiletics, Law, Literature, Liturgy, Patrology, Philos- 
ophy, Religious Orders, Science, Scripture, Theology, with 
appropriate subdivisions, maps out as solid and extensive a 
course as any student can desire or compass. To many a 
hard-worked teacher, too, and such as are handicapped by 
lack of time or a library, it will prove a grateful Easter gift. 

The editors mark their appreciation of the original sub- 
scribers-in-full, who made possible the financing of the work, 
by printing their names. Gratitude is also due to the col- 
laborators of all nations whose intellect and industry have 
built it, but most to the editors, Dr. Herbermann, Rev. Dr. 
Pace, Dr. Pallen, Mgr. Shahan and Father Wynne. Now that 
the Encyclopedia is happily completed, America, which he 
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also conceived and launched, takes special pleasure in con- 
gratulating Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J., who initiated the great 
undertaking, watched over its cradle and, with indefatigable 
toil, nursed it into virile life. M. K.: 


Kompass fiir die Frau im Handwerk. Ein praktischer 
Wegweiser fiir Lehrmadchen, Gehilfin und Meisterin. 75 Pf. 

Der deutsche Niederrhein als Wirtschaftsgebiet, von FRIED- 
RICH BRUECKER. Soziale Studienfahrten, Herausgegeben vom 
Sekretariat Sozialer Studentenarbeit. Fiinfter Band. Volks- 
vereins-Verlag. M. Gladbach. 1 M. 

The entrance of women into industrial life has necessi- 
tated many changes in labor laws and labor legislation. In 
Germany it was long felt that the laws for the protection of 
workers passed in 1897, and applying only to men, had not 
kept pace with the rapid expansion of industries, owing largely 
to the advent of women into trades. Trade unions and in- 
dustrial leagues began to draft new laws, applying labor 
statutes for men workers to women also. The present book- 
let, a welcome handbook for social workers, is intended to 
furnish women in industries with practical hints for improving 
their condition. It also serves as a supplement to the previ- 
ously published “Handwerkercompass,” which gives a more 
general treatment of the whole field of trades and occupations. 
Section VII of the appendix ought to appeal to those who are 
interested in the organization of Catholic women workers, 
as it gives model statutes for such societies. 

The second book, number five, of the “Sociai Study Series,” 
is a model of a minute investigaion of the industrial and eco- 
nomic life of a narrow section of the German Empire. It 
is wonderful what an amount of information has been com- 
pressed in this booklet. After an interesting chapter on the 
geographic and geologic aspect of the lower Rhine region, 
the author takes up in detail the economic condition of the 
district: agriculture, industry, trades, transportation and com- 
merce, resources and products. The account of welfare work 
in the mining centres, in the steel and solvay works deserves 
special mention. A. M. 


One Year of Pierrot. By the Mother of Pierrot. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35. 

This is a sweet and simple story, written in artless fashion, 
with words taken straight from the heart of a mother’s love. 
It is not very long, and although here and there it lags a bit, 
on the whole is quite charming. Its theme is the idealization 
of the joys of maternity, if indeed such a term can be rightly 
applied to the unstudied outpourings of so intimate a diary. 
Day after day for one year it tells what happened to Pierrot, 
or rather the emotions Pierrot’s mother experienced while 
she watched her baby boy in the first period of his infancy. 
To her he brought undreamed-of blessings; gave her pur- 
pose in life, dignity to which she had never aspired and 
happiness beyond words to describe. Her motherhood lifted 
her above the sordidness of life, for she is poor and un- 
lettered; it silvered the lining of every cloud, it minimized 
anxieties, it made her laugh at danger; from an obscure 
child it exalted her into a‘ queen among women. Pierrot 
was her son; and she, although she found it hard to credit 
so wonderful a truth, was Pierrot’s mother. He was hers, 
all hers! What else could matter much after that? Merely 
to gaze upon him, sleeping or waking, made her thoughts 
go mounting to God; when her arms were about him she 
was almost in Heaven. Those who are sacrificing their 
children on the altar of Moloch would do well to read this 
book. The unaffected French peasant, with her Catholic 
piety that is never obtrusive but is always natural, would 


. 





teach them a lesson, a lesson of which they have need, the 
supreme folly, to say nothing of the sin, of giving, in ex- 
change for fashion or pleasure, a joy that is all their own 
and of their own making, and one that touches the deepest 
springs of their nature with a holy contentment for which 
there is no earthly parallel. 5 as. Fs 





Le Crime ritual chez les Juifs. Par Atsert Monniot. Paris: 
PirerrE TéQur. 3 Fr. 50. 

That Christians in past ages persecuted the Jews, torturing 
them, robbing them, putting them to death under the cover 
of monstrous accusations, without a pretence of legal process, 
is a historical fact. That they had many grievances against 
the Jews is equally true. Both assertions are proved indubit- 
ably by papal documents, Ritual murder, by which we under- 
stand the slaying of a Christian, especially a child, or a young 
virgin, in atrocious torments, not from any ill will against 
the victim, but out of hatred for Christianity or Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, or to obtain Christian blood for one reason or 
another, and the executing of the crime according to a fixed 
method, was one of the commonest accusations. That such mur- 
ders through the first-named motives took place, is indubitable, 
for victims are reckoned by the .Church among the martyrs 
That they occurred through the last-mentioned motive was 
the persuasion of Christians in closest contact with the Jews, 
and the persuasion endures unshaken to this day. It is a 
fact that among such Christians children and young girls 
disappear from time to time, their bodies have been found 
drained of blood through many wounds, and, in some cases 
at least, the crime, always morally impossible for a Christian, 
has been brought home clearly to Jewish hands. 

In face of such facts two exaggerations are possible. One 
is to imitate those Christians of the Middle Ages rebuked 
so often by the Holy Sce, to pretend that all Jewry is stained 
with the crime, and to stir up popular fury against the race. 
Such in an exaggerated form was the scope of the Abbé 
Coubé’s book “L’ame Juive,” lately put on the Index. The 
other is to ridicule the whole matter as without other founda- 
tion than a superstitious mania of Jew-baiting. The reason- 
able course, it seems to us, is to treat each alleged case indi- 
vidually. If an accusation is laid in Russia or Austria, the 
Russian or Austrian tribunals are quite able to settle it, and 
there is no reason why people in England or America, or 
France should interfere. Unfortunately, this is just what is 
not done. The Jews throughout the world rush to the aid 
of their brethren, taking every means to produce a universal 
public opinion in favor of the accused, and against the ac- 
cusers, that will exert a moral pressure on the tribunal in 
charge of the case. Moreover, their methods are intemperate, 
to say the least. Every papal document condemning the perse- 
cution of the Jews becomes a Bull. Meanings are read into 
them that the text will not bear. One document greatly 
exploited lately, a report by Fra Ganganelli, Consultor of 
the Holy Office, became a document of Clement XIV, because 
a good many years later Fra Ganganelli became Pope under 
that name. The accusers and their witnesses are made out 
in reports sent to the press all over the world to be fools 
or madmen. The very tribunals are accused of a thirst for 
Jewish blood, and the accusation is carried beyond them 
against the sovereign himself. The Holy See is misrepre- 
sented. Though it avoids carefully taking any part in the 
affair, we are told that it has committed itself to the side of 
the Jews. Public meetings are held hundreds and thousands 
of miles away from the place of trial to denounce the absurd 
fiction that threatens death to the innocent Jew. In con- 
gresses that may happen to be sitting at the time, resolutions 
are passed condemning the affair, though it is something in 
which the members have no competence. The verdict of the 
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court Thus in the Beiliss trial, which has 
revived the profitless discussion to which the book before us 
contributes its share, the jury returned that the boy, bled to 
death, had been murdered in the Jewish brick yard, but the 
evidence did not prove that Beiliss was one of the criminals. 
Whereupon the world was told through the newspapers that 
the case haa resulted in a triumphant acquittal and a com- 


plete refutation of the charge of ritual murder, while the fact 


is misrepresented. 


was anything but that 

This insincere mode of acting does not tend to allay public 
suspicion. It is responsible for the publication we hold to be 
deplorable, of such books as the one which has occasioned 
They sin by exaggeration. They are not the 
to forth only the truth, but of 
partizans the and 
ready to use anything that will help to make a case against 


H. W. 


these remarks. 


work of men anxious set 


angered by tactics of their opponents, 


them 


Monksbridge. By Joun AyscovcH. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.35 net. 

The announcement that this is a new novel by John Ayscough 
will be sufficient commendation to his readers, but the nature 
of “Monksbridge” is a continuous 


story, and a good one, set in the atmosphere of “Gracechurch.” 


its newness invites comment 


There are dukes, parsons, marquises and dowagers, gentlemanly 
old maids and masterful youths of both sexes, and common folk 
of 
and 


uncommon as they become shooters or targets 


There is plotting of 


who grow 


Ayscoughisms. marriages and social 
material advancement and a great deal of small talk knit together 
by a good plot and brightened by wit, humor and irony, and the 
literary art of a master craftsman, the kind of thing that makes 
st a background to 


a good worldly novel go, but all this is ju 


one striking incident that takes the book out of the worldly class 
and into the first rank of Catholic 

Peter Auberon entered Abbott’s School, an Anglican institu- 
tion founded and endowed by a thirteenth century Benedictine 
Abbot, who at 
Oxford, and made the numerous prizes and scholarships in both 


stories. 


on becoming Cardinal also founded a college 


eligible to such students only as were proficient in knowledge 
of the Catholic religion. Only Protestants are eligible now. 
Peter resented the fact that his best chum, a Catholic, might 


not enter the school; that the only people the founder intended 
it for The Cardinal left the richest of the 
Oxford scholarships for the student who passed best four set 
the Conception of 
God's Mother, the Primacy of Peter, and Purgatory; none who 
3yrne could really 


were barred from it. 


theses on Transubstantiation, Immaculate 


believed in these could now win it. “Because 
pass in the subjects laid down by the Founder and believes about 
them what the Founder believed, he is ineligible.” The subjects 
were changed to classics, mathematics. history, astronomy. Peter 
qualified for the great scholarship, but resigned it to qualify for 
admission to the religion of him who gave it and for which it 
Three distinct accounts from different angles of 
this historic fact, of which England presents numerous exam- 


ples, compel the lesson and its logic to find a firm lodgement in 


was given. 


the reader's mind. 

The book has many charms, not the least being the skill with 
which a Catholic tale is worked out by Protestant actors. Con- 
trary to the author's custom, everything comes to a pleasant 


ending, except that “Lady Inverchlory, being a Bostonian, won’t 


look at the Marchioness of Monksbridge, who was born in 
Chicago.” He leaves but one desire unfulfilled. He informs us 
that Braose is pronounced “Brooze,” St. Mark, “Summack”; 
Belvoir, “Beever,” and Mohun, “Moon.” How does he pro- 
nounce “Ayscough?” Provisionally, we pronounce him in- 
imitable. M. K. 


* 








Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. Edited 
by C. O. Sy_vesteR NAwson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$1.50. 

This invaluable book in its new and attractive form will 


make a wide appeal to all interested in linguistics. There 
are five new features in the volume. Obsolete words are so 
characterized; slang and cant expression are specially marked; 
Americanisms are inserted; numerous phrases and quotations 
have been added and the index has been thoroughly revised 
and enlarged. Adverse criticism of a book of this kind may 
seem out of place; but we venture to think that some of the 
Americanisms might have been omitted with profit. Those 
who use the “Thesaurus” are not apt to find profit or pleasure 


in the discovery of negroisms in its columns mE. 2. 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
“The Making of an Englishman’ (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
$1.35), W. L. George’s latest novel, has for its hero a phi- 


landering French youth whose admiration for nearly every- 
thing British grows a little tiresome. He comes to London 
to enter business, occupies his leisure by trifling with women, 
one of whom is very vulgar, and ends by taking an English 
The author has keen 
gives a remarkable 


It is not a highly edifying tale. 
of and 
analysis of his countrymen’s national characteristics. 


wife. 


powers observation, however, 


Dominic O.F.M., has adapted from the 
lrench a biography of his brother in religion, Father Ar- 
senius, and calls the book “A Modern Franciscan.” (Benziger, 
When he died in Paris, in 1898, Father Arsenius was 
friars in France, 


French 


Father Devas, 


$0.90. ) 
hardly forty, but had been Guardian of 

England and Canada and Provincial of the Francis- 
He was a man of vigorous asceticism and a tireless 
soul-hunter. Though Father Devas prints a number of his 
subject's letters, he does not succeed in bringing out very 
Father Arsenius. The book's 


cans. 


strongly the personality of 


price is too high. 


Thirty years ago the Rev. E. J. Hardy, M.A., wrote a book 
called “How to be Happy Though Married,” which was widely 
read and discussed. He has now produced another optimistic 
work, “Still Happy Though Married” (Scribner’s, $1.50), a 
title which seems to promise more than the book actually 
gives. The author has made a good collection of anecdotes 
and witticisms with marriage for their theme, but little else. 
With divorce growing so scandalously common among the 
Protestant sects, one of their clergymen should have some- 
thing serious to say on the subject, even in so light a book 
as this one. Mr. Hardy favors large families, however, and 
gives many practical counsels on making married life run 
smoothly. 


The fourth number of the “Catholic Library” is the conclu- 
sion of Cardinal Allen’s ‘Defence of English Catholics” (Her- 
der, $0.30), the first volume of which was reviewed in our 
issue of March 28. The author now shows that the Pope has 
the power of excommunicating princes, dwells upon the ad- 
vantages of having the Supreme Pontiff as the arbiter of 
differences between temporal rulers, proves that all the re- 
ligious troubles that befell England were due to its separation 
from Catholic unity, and ends by giving Lord Burghley ex- 
cellent advice “touching some means of toleration in religion, 
and ceasing or mitigating this cruel persecution.” 





“Marie Claire,” the reputed novel of a shepherdess in 
Sologne, was so lavishly praised by the reviewers when it 


appeared a few years ago that the thoughtful marveled. They 
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wondered less, however, when the book proved to be a covert 
attack on the nuns of France. A new peasant novelist has 
now been discovered in Antonin Duserre, of Auvergne. His 
“Jean and Louise” (George H. Doran Co., $1.20) is not an 
“anti-clerical” polemic, however, but a love story that ends 
in a sordid tragedy. When young Jean lost an arm he be- 
came fit for nothing but herding cows, and as he had no faith, 
he used his abundant leisure to brood over his misfortunes. 
In the field next his, pretty Louise, a “Catholic but a Social- 
ist,” watched her sheep. She also watched Jean, began to 
pity him, and soon they were lovers sworn. But his parents 
Louise was disgraced, denied absolu- 
There are 


opposed the marriage. 
tion by the curé, and murdered by Jean’s sister. 
good descriptions of Auvergne peasant life in the book, but 
the closing chapters are too coarse and sombre to be pleasant 
reading. Mr. Raphael's translation runs smoothly. 

The April number of The Month is very readable. Mr. At- 
teridge’s excellent paper on “The Campaign of Slander Against 
Catholic South America” remarkable confirmation of a 
letter we published last week on the same subject. The two 
poems in this issue of The Month are particularly good, and 
Miss Violet O’Connor’s story of “The Disappearance of Susan” 
is delicious. American readers will be interested in Mr. Thomas 
Walsh’s informing paper on “Sevilla of the Images.” “The Gos- 
pel Without the Resurrection” another of Father Sydney 
Smith’s timely theological articles, and Father Thurston shares 
with The Month’s subscribers all the lore he has gathered con- 
The “Topics of the Month” 


is 


is a 


is 


cerning “The Bells of the Mass.” 
are trenchant; the new department, “Notes on the Press,” 
proving its high value, and this issue’s book reviews are particu- 
larly well done. The Month’s commendation of four recent 
novels: “The Heart of the Moor,” “Initiation,” “The Custody 
of the Child” and “Monksbridge,” concludes with these words: 
The Catholic may take a modest pride in the fact that the 
above-mentioned books, dll in the first rank of their kind, 
are written by members of his faith. He has it in his power 
as well to show his appreciation by spreading the knowledge 
of them. 


To this we say a fervent Amen and commend the passage to | 


the consideration of those “wish-bone Catholics” who are wont 
to complain that whatever Catholics write is not “interesting.” 

Charles Eliot Norton, the Puritan agnostic, of Harvard, 
whose letters were published last fall, seems to be famous 
chiefly for being on intimate terms with distinguished literary 
men like Ruskin, Emerson and Carlyle, for he published very 
little himself. His admiration for Catholicism was quite 
moderate in 1856. Writing then from Rome he gives ex- 
pression to such benevolent aspirations as these: 

I want to see another revolution, and Rome may be 
battered down and depopulated if in that way we can get 
rid of these churches and these priests. I think I could 
roast a Franciscan with pleasure, and it would need only 
a tolerable opportunity to make me stab a Cardinal in 
the dark. 


Fifty years later, however, he had grown much less blood- 
thirsty, fancies he discerns in American “Romanism” a great 
improvement on the Continental variety and even pays the 
following tribute to the Church’s efficiency as a policeman: 


If Rome were but a trifle more enlightened, and, in- 
stead of opposing, would support and strengthen the 
American Catholic interpretation of Romanism, the Catho- 
lic Church in this country would rapidly gain in spiritual 
power, and would render an enormous service in standing 
against the amarchic irreligion of the unchurched multi- 
tude. The Irish, both men and women, have become 
inmates of our houses to a degree of intimacy which 
would have been absolutely impossible if it had not been 
for their pecuniary honesty and chastity. These two 














virtues have been largely maintained by the influence of 
the priest through the confessional. 


It gave Norton intense pain, however, to see the Boston 
of the “Brahmins” becoming the Boston of the Celt, and he 
was mercifully gathered to his fathers a few years before 
the election of Governor Walsh. 


Among the many excellent things that appeared in the New 
York Sun’s spring literary supplement was a sketch of Gilbert 
K. Chesterton, in which occurred the following passages: 


Mr. Chesterton is a democrat in sympathies, being con- 
vinced that vulgar notions are valid notions, and that com- 
mon people possess common sense. In politics he is a 
Liberal, according to Holbrook Jackson, or if one prefers to 
believe Cecil Chesterton, a “Tory of the seventeenth or 
early eighteenth century, born out of his due time.” That 
any one should find a coherent political philosophy in the 
works of Mr. Chesterton is a thing not to be expected. The 
safest assertions which can be made are that he is not now 
a socialist, though he was at one time, and that since the Boer 
war he has been an ardent foe of imperialism. Chesterton isa 
man of positive opinions and tastes. Some of his favorite aver 
sions are the “mad imp of modernity,” teetotalism and vege- 
tarianism, freak religions, British imperialism and the two 
power standard, anonymous journalism, the dukes and the 
English land system, contemporary Calvinism, French short 
stories, eugenics, Nietzsche, the Zeitgeist, Darwinism, ped- 
antry, the “dismal wine of Puritan determinism,” serious- 
ness and modern German philosophy. Being asked 
why he believed in Christianity Mr. Chesterton answered: 
“Because I perceive life to be logical and workable with 
these beliefs, and illogical and unworkable without them. 
Mysticism, and mysticism alone,’ he says, “has kept men 
sane from the beginning of the world. All the straight roads 
of logic lead to some Bedlam—to anarchism or to passive 
obedience, to treating the universe as a clockwork of matter 
or else as a delusion of mind.” Orthodoxy, he thinks, is 
right because it is romantic, because the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of pleasure, because humility is the mother 
of giants, because a lack of cosmic rules and possible per- 
dition would spoil sport. By orthodox religion Mr. Chester- 
ton means Roman Catholicism. His enthusiasm for the 
Catholic Church is evident in every book he has written for 
some years. 

So marked indeed is Mr. Chesterton’s leaning toward Rome 
that rumors of his conversion are current from time to time, 
but there seems to be no reliable authority for these reports. 
His brother Cecil, however, the editor of the Eye Witness, has 
been a Catholic for some years. 
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EDUCATION 


Economy of Time in Education 


Recent demands for a reorganization of our curriculum 
based upon a greater economy of time seem opposed to 
similar demands for greater efficiency in results. Our edu- 
cators are united in requiring the greatest measure of effi- 
ciency from our educational system. If a reduction in the 
number of years to be devoted to a given program meant 
a lowering of our standards the plaintiff of economy would 
be ruled out of court with scant courtesy and little ceremony. 
However, while sufficient time for the thorough mastery of 
4 program is essential to success, it does not follow that an 
increase of time allotment will necessarily add to 
If more time entails 


unlimited 
the perfection of the required results. 
the of the multiplication of 
essential or to a sort of easy, 
attack the 
in a_ serious 


useless or non- 


if it 


introduction 
leads com- 
the 
may result 
tion of efficiency. Economy of time need not mean loss of 
efficiency. In therefore that the demand for 
economy shall cease when efficiency is threatened we may 
proceed to the of the need and possibility of 
saving time without laying ourselves open to the charge that, 


material, 
of 


time 


on program, 


reduc- 


fortable rate in 


the 


progress 
surplus easily 
agreement 


discussion 


in doing so, we are endangering the success of our educational 
system. 

In our present which will 
mentary, academic or high school, and collegiate work, it is 
assumed that certain general principles apply with equal 
force to the administration of all these departments. Thus, 
one department is not and cannot be entirely independent of 
the others. Its reason for existence is found in the desire 
of the Church to provide for the educational needs of a 
special category of her children. But the various categories 
to be educated are so related that frequently what touches 
one category seriously affects the interest of all the rest. 
Therefore, besides the obligation to meet its own needs each 
department has the negative duty not to injure the interests 
of the other two departments. It has also the positive duty’ 
of cooperating with them whenever their mutual interests re- 
quire it. The large duty of every department is to look be- 
yond its own immediate and local interests to the field where 
the greater and general battles of education are being fought. 
If its help is needed there it must be prepared to join forces 
with the rest and to make generous sacrifices for the good 
of the common cause. It ought to be sufficient to show that 
the interests of any one of our educational works are threat- 
ened, to rally all to its support. All this has a direct bearing 
on the problem of economizing the time allotments of our 


discussion, be limited to ele- 


system. 

It would be enough to show a waste of time in our work 
to justify the demand for a reorganization based on time 
economy, but if it can be demonstrated that, because of this 
waste of time, the integrity and stability of our system is 
threatened, the immediate and correct solution of this prob- 
lem becomes an imperative duty. We are not listening to 
the cry of an alarmist when we are told that the present time 
allotment of the chief dangers which threaten the 
very existence of our Catholic colleges. Nine-tenths of these 
find it almost impossible to carry a satisfactory number of 
their academic or high school pupils through the college 
classes to graduation. They may succeed with their ecclesi- 
astical students, but they are almost in despair with their 
students destined for the secular profession. The limitations 


is one 


of space for this article forbid a full discussion of this dis- 
tressing situation, but in the final analysis of causes it will 
be found that 


in the economic necessities of our Catholic 











families lie the strongest forces that are driving so many of 
our worthy boys from the portals of our colleges before they 
have finished their studies. For the majority of our Catholic 
parents the additional expense of a year or two of more 
schooling is frequently the decisive factor in their discus- 
sions as to whether the boy will be sent to work or pushed 
on for his college degree. 

Our present system, with exceptions in some colleges, calls 
for eight years of elementary, four years of high school and 
four years of college work. This means that, beginning 
school in his sixth year, the Catholic young man will be 
twenty-two years old before he can get his college degree. 
With four years more of professional study he will be twenty- 
six before he can begin to earn a living in his chosen pro- 
fession, which means again, if we recognize the struggles 
for success in the first years of any profession, that he will 
be well nigh thirty before he can be in a position to support 
a family. 

The financial needs of our people prohibit them from carry- 
ing this educational burden twenty especially 
when there may be question of educating several children. 
The annual decimation of our high schools and colleges is 
the result, with the consequent loss to the Church of her 
proper representation in the ranks of the professions. Is it 
not the lament of our bishops and priests that they are de- 
prived of the valuable services and encouraging cooperation 
of an educated and professional laity? 

It is true that the young man looking forward to a profes- 
sional career may gain four years by cutting out his college 
courses and training. Indeed, it is the tendency of our 
American high schools to articulate directly with the pro- 
fessional schools, and here lies the danger, referred to above, 
which threatens the very existence of our colleges. Should 
this already very common practice become a fixed policy 
in our educational system, it would mean the extinction of 
the Catholic college, which would be a misfortune indeed, 
since its place in the Catholic educational system is essential 
to the intellectual defence and influence of the Church, 
Whenever, therefore, a Catholic young man enters a profes- 
sion without a Catholic college training, there is a loss of 
great potential influence both to the man and to the Catholic 
cause, . 

If twenty years of school attendance is asking the unreason- 
able and, for most of our people, the impossible, we are con- 
fronted with the problem of gaining one and if possible two 
years somewhere in our system. In Europe, it is the rule, 
rather than the exception, for the collegian to get his first 
degree before he is twenty. Why should we exceed this by 
two or three years? We are not prepared to admit that our 
pupils are less gifted, neither can we claim that their parents 
are financially better able to carry the burden of this drawn- 
out process. In Etfrope most children begin their foreign 
languages in their tenth year. In America our children begin 
this work in their fourteenth or fifteenth year. Why this 
delay? Most college men will agree that it is possible to 
bring a well-prepared boy to his college degree within three 
years of academic and four years of college work. Many of 
them would prefer to have their pupils begin several of their 
academic studies at twelve rather than at fourteen. As a 
matter of fact a number of our best Catholic colleges can point 
to a large number of their successful graduates who have 
finished their studies within the limits of the European time 
allotment. 

Our American system calls for compulsory attendance 
during at least eight years from the sixth. We have in con- 
sequence an eighth grade elementary system, but there is no 
reason for making these eight years a period of elementary 
training alone, even if the child remains under the control of 


during years, 
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the parochial system during all this time. Many competent 
and experienced teachers in the elementary grades claim that 
their programs are overcharged with superfluous matter, and 
with matter which properly belongs to a secondary program; 
that they do not need eight years to develop the youthful 
mind sufficiently for taking up secondary studies, nor to cover 
a program of strictly elementary branches. It is worthy of 
note that many of our teachers are taking secondary studies 
in the seventh and eighth grades, and would have no diffi- 
culty in finishing the present first high school program in the 
eighth grade. 

It is not extravagant, therefore, to make the assertion that 
we are wasting two years in the sixteen required by our 
present system. This situation raises at once three issues: 
In America we are taking two years more than our European 
fellow-workers to obtain the same results. We have the 
economic needs of our people calling upon us to reduce our 
educational system to the minimum number of years com- 
patible with thorough efficiency, and we have the very exist- 
ence of our Catholic colleges threatened by an excessive 
duration of time requirements. Shall we continue this policy 
of waste indefinitely, or shall we make an effort to readjust 
our educational system after a dispassionate exchange of 
opinions between our educational leaders? The cause is 
worthy of our best endeavors. JoHN A. WALDRON, S. M., 

Chaminade College. 


SOCIOLOGY 
League of Catholic Women 


We spoke a fortnight ago of the League of Catholic Women 
for Civil and Social Reform existing in New York, praised 
the spirit that animated it, and promised some information 
concerning what it has accomplished during the two years 
that have passed since its establishment. Recognizing that 
it was not first in the field, that other organizations were 
doing good work, it felt that cooperation, wherever possible, 
would be more fruitful than independent action. We may 
remark that independent action may be normal or it may be 
exaggerated. It is exaggerated when so exclusive as to refuse 
all cooperation under any circumstances—“You go your way 
and I'll go mine.” It is normal when the individual society 
keeps its independence, ready to act alone, or in cooperation 
with others, or even in opposition to them as circumstances 
may require. This should be the note of every Catholic so- 
ciety, as, no doubt, the League of Catholic Women has found 
out. 

During the spring of 1913 some members of the League 
investigated the recreation centres, of which there were then 
forty-eight. They found in them athletic, literary, social, 
musical, civic and dramatic clubs, boy scouts, boys and girls’ 
balls, moving pictures, baths and other luxuries. Parents 
accompany children to moving pictures, but in their balls, 
their scouting and their clubs the young people are apparently 
uncontrolled. The investigators made some recommenda- 
tions more or less prudent, but not one of them such as might 
have been expected from Catholic women. It did not need a 
Catholic to recommend shower baths and electric signs: one 
would have looked for Catholic women to recognize and pro- 
vide against the moral dangers arising from this uncontrolled 
mixing of boys and girls. 

They next investigated the summer playgrounds. There 
were 222 of these open from 1 p.m. to 5.30 p.m., and from 
7.30 p.m. to 10 p.m. for the seven weeks from July 1 to 
August 18 inclusive. The total attendance was 5,931,439. 
Again the investigators made recommendations which might 
have been made by anybody. Probably this was due to the 
inexperience they acknowledge so ingenuously. We may 











therefore, take the liberty to suggest as a very proper matter 
of Catholic investigation the effect on morals of collecting 
bands of children in public playgrounds and of dismissing 
10 o'clock, to find their way 
There 


them on hot summer nights at 
home apparently without supervision. 
much said against playing in the streets, that it seems only 
fair to point out how much there is to be said in its favor. In 
the first place it is Scriptural: “And the streets of the city 
shall be full of boys and girls playing in the streets thereof.” 
They play in the streets because they play before their homes 
and are not allowed to wander off among strangers. And 
here we may say that one often meets among the boys and 
girls playing in the streets an innocence equal to that of the 
children of the most carefully guarded home. The reason of 
the paradox is obvious. Playing in the streets the children 
are under constant supervision. Their elders are constantly 
going in and out of their houses. Many who pass along the 
street know them personally, while the continual passage to 
and fro even of strangers has its effect. Then the street is 
open. It has no secret places; and so the children play to- 
gether, boys with boys, girls with girls, in moral security. The 
great thing is to get them to play in their own street. The 
streets become a moral danger when children begin to 
wander off to strange streets; and the public playground, and 
still more the park, instead of obviating: the danger, actually 
draws children into it. We would not be understood as op- 
posing absolutely the public playground, but we think that 
the full state of the case, their danger as well as their ad- 
vantages, should be presented, and that Catholic women ‘have 
a special duty to devise the means of avoiding the former, 
rather than to secure the latter. 

Another committee undertook to investigate the question 
of young girls staying out late at night. The result was dis- 
appointing. The report amounts practically to this: “Nothing 
” With this we hardly agree. It is clear that 
no committee, or association, can devise means to sweep these 
girls off the streets entirely. We allow for free 
will, and when this is turned to what is wrong deliberately, 
no force can put it right. But between absolute success and 
absolute failure there is a long medium. Let us confine our 
efforts to Catholic girls and investigate the causes that draw 
them first into this evil practice. When they are confirmed 
in it the cause is sufficiently plain. To do this efficiently one 
must visit their homes in a friendly way. Sometimes a mere 
glance will suffice to show why the girls go out and stay out. 
In many cases, though, it will be seen that the disorder of 
the home is not responsible. In such the investigator will 
find a mother and an intelligent at the head of 
the household. One need not assume that her daughters 
are running wild, nor ask whether such be the case. This 
would have the effect of cutting off information. The con- 
versation should be a friendly one. The investigator may 
recognize that she has much to learn, and that the mother 
in question is able to teach her. She should, therefore, gain 
her confidence, and lead her dexterously to express her views 
on the matter in general, and its remedies. When she has 
made it clear that she has with the intention of 
dictating, but of learning, she might ask directly for infor- 
mation. She will get a useful bit here, another useful bit 
there; and, putting all together, she will have the matter of 
a very useful report. Then comes the providing of practical 
means to check the evil. Here one must not go @ priori. Re- 
member the rule laid down: the Catholic Women’s League 
must be under authority. Consult the Director, and through 
him the clergy, and the religious as well, who make a 
specialty of work among girls, the Helpers of the Holy Souls, 
for instance, and eventually a plan will be reached that will 
save many. H. W. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


\lany are wondering whether our secular press, which ts 
sympathizing so warmly with Villa and Carranza, realizes just 
1ow much of Mexico those two bandits represent? Chihua- 
hua, Coahuila and Sonora, the three northern States that are 
the rebels’ strongholds, are the most thinly-settled and pov- 
rty-stricken portions of Mexico, and in wealth and popula- 
tion bear to the States that are loyal to Huerta the same re- 
lation, broadly speaking, that Idaho, Montana and Wyoming 
bear to New York, Illinois and Pennsylvania 

Suicides in France still continue to increase at a rate which is 
Last year 9,819—7,476 and 2,343 
women. There are therefore 25 suicides to 100,000 inhabitants, 
treble the The 
motives for the crime, set down in the statistics, are to a great 
Lay morality is evidently not a 
If the present rate of race sui- 


larming these were men 


proportion of three-quarters of a century ago. 
xtent frivolous in the extreme 
venefit to the unhappy country. 
“individual” suicide continues, Irance will be a 
the map, 


to the 


cide and of 


name and a place on nothing more. There is one 


hope for her, a return religion which made her glorious 


nm past ages 

Press despatches report two items of ecclesiastical news of 
The first 
ew diocese in Texas with El Paso as the episcopal city. 


tells of 


erection of a 
The 


the establishment of an apostolic legation for 


interest to Americans announces the 


second 


\ustralia, Oceanica and New Zealand. Mer. Cerretti, Auditor of 
the Apostolic Delegation at Washington, has been appointed 
Delegate Apostolic. Mgr. Cerretti has had a distinguished career. 


\fter his ordination he was honored by an appointment to de- 


fend, in public disputation, the whole of philosophy and theology. 
This accomplished with signal success, he went to the Mexican 
Legation, which he served for some years. Later he was trans- 
ferred to Washington, and now, as a reward of zeal and learn- 
he goes to the East to occupy a 


ing employed in a good cause, 


position of honor and responsibility 


recently carried on in Chicago emphasizes 


that the 
the better educated and more 


\n investigation 


the ominous fact birth rate is growing less each year 


economically independent 


amongst 


‘lasses. In one large apartment house all the families are 
‘hildless. Yet the people are under no stress whatever. They 
are healthy and abound in temporal goods. It is noteworthy 


them are irreligious. Only one woman 


Their free time is spent at motion picture ex 


that practically all of 
attends services. 


hibitions and other frivolous forms of amusement. The investi 


gator brings out a sharp contrast by citing the statistics of the 
birth rate amongst Chicago's foreign population. There are 
strong, healthy, happy children in every family, making returns 


laments 
The 


Give the native-born popula 


devotion. 


filial The 


conditions and asks in apparent despair what can be done. 


for their parents’ care by report 


solution of the problem is simple. 
tion the religion and ethical principles of the immigrants and 
all will be 


the root and the 


well. Irreligion is the root of the difficulty. Remov: 


whole problem will vanish 


ln Italy there is an association called the Society of St 
Jerome. Its patron is the Cardinal Bishop of Frascati: its 
object, the diffusion of the Holy Gospels among the people. 
The Acta Apostolice Sedis of March 12 contains a letter of 
the Holy Father approving very warmly the Society and its 
work. This is of particular interest when taken in connection 
vith the Bible-burning in the Philippines mentioned in our fast 
number It ought to occur to those who blame the burner 


that there is all the difference in the world between the Holy 


Scripture put into Catholic’s hands by the authority 


ap- | 








pointed by God to guard them, and a Protestant Bible thrown 
lawlessly to a Catholic by men with no such commission. Be- 
sides, it may well be that the removing from circulation of 
unlawful and adulterated Bibles was not the only motive of 
the zealous Bible-burner. Even a Protestant Bible deserves 
respect, inasmuch as it is the Bible; and those who know the 
uses to which the Bibles scattered through the East are put are 
only too anxious to save them from such degradation. 


The pious and patriotic Bishop Colton of Buffalo was recently 
charged by a Methodist preacher with forbidding the singing 
of “America” at meetings of Catholics. In reply the Bishop said : 


The charge is only a reiteration of silly statements made 
last August, at the time of the convention in this city of the 
German Catholic Alliance. In that convention some dele- 
gates suggested that the national anthem ought not to be 
sung because it was not of American origin, but there was 
no action taken by the Church authority in this diocese, and 
it is absurd to think there should be. 

The attitude of the Catholic Church, I think, was plainly 
shown at the recent banquet of the Buffalo Knights of Co- 
lumbus, at which one of the most pleasing features was the 
singing of “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” by the entire assem- 
blage. I joined heartily in the singing. 


This answer is clear, dignified and altogether satisfactory; but 
there is little chance of finding it in the columns of many of the 
papers which printed the minister's statement in large type.' 


An interpellation in the Canadian House of Commons concern- 
ing the exclusion of the Menace from the mails brought forth 
the following declaration from R. M. Coulter, Deputy Postmaster 


General: 


The Menace does not publish any news as an ordinary 
newspaper does, but devotes almost its entire space to this 
sort of stuff, making it quite plain that this paper comes 
within the law prohibiting the transmission of indecent, ob- 
scene, immoral or scurrilous literature. 

Any paper discussing religion in an abstract way is re- 
sponsible for its own opinions, and we do not in any way 
interfere with such papers. Men may be Protestant or Cath- 
olic in the extreme, and may hold their view in the extreme 
and give pronounced expression to them in a most ex- 
treme way, and the department would not interfere at all: 
but when personal abuse reflecting on the honor and chastity 
of women and clergy of any denomination as a whole is in- 
dulged in, or when women of a certain faith are reflected on, 
as has been done in the Menace, then this department under- 
stands it as its duty not to allow such things to pass through 
the mails. This is a law which the department has followed 
in the past and intend§ to follow in the future. It has been 
and will be applied impartially to all papers, Protestant or 
Catholic, which may indulge in such things. 

If any Catholic paper had indulged or should indulge in 
such reflections as have been indulged in by the Menace, 
most certainly its privileges of the mails would have been or 
would be cut off at once, and when this case was brought to 
the attention of the department and the columns of the 
paper examined, the statements contained therein were found 
to be so scurrilous, so abusive and derogatory to a great 
many of the people of our country that there was nothing 
for the department to do but to live up to the law and exclude 
this paper from the privileges of the mail. 

Under Section 209 of the Criminal Code any one is guilty 
of an indictable offence and liable to two years’ imprison- 
ment who posts anything of an obscene, immoral, indecent 
or scurrilous character. This, however, is not a matter for en- 
forcement by this department, and therefore the department 
has simply contented itself with acting within its powers as 
regards matter circulating through the mails. I have not 
the least doubt, however, that did any person choose to make 
this a personal matter. and take it up under the Criminal 
Code, the editor of the paper, were it not for the fact that 
he is a foreigner and a non-resident of Canada, would be 
subject to the penalties of the Criminal Code. 


Yet this paper is considered quite proper not only for our 


mails but for many American homes! 
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